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assistance for the proper presentation of each 
lesson, thus securing direct results and saving 
time. 

TO THE PUPIL it affords the cream of song 
literature, from the simplest melody to the 
oratorio chorus, and gives a consistent train- 
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Descriptive Speller 


WITH DIACRITICAL MARKS 


By GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schools for Minnesota 


HE incorporation of diacritical marks in Aiton’s 

T Descriptive Speller forms a feature which, it is 
believed, will complete the attributes of a text- 

book already valued for its unique and attractive 
method and convenient arrangement. 
QA special characteristic of the ‘Descriptive Spel- 
ler’’ is the means employed to teach the pupil the 
significance and use of each new word. Throughout 
the book words are classified into groups pertaining 
to some topic of interest to children,—something 
related to the home, the playground, the farm, the 
lessons of the day, etc. By this topical arrangement 
pupils are led to know the meaning and use of 
many words heretofore not understood because void 
of purpose or plan. This topical plan also affords 
to the teacher convenient and usable material for 
composition work and letter writing, which is further 
augmented by frequent dictation lessons chosen from 
the most perfect specimens of prose and poetry. 
@ Aa alphabetical index enables the teacher to turn 
quickly to lessons adapted to particular occasions or 
topics, and makes it possible to correlate the spelling 
with the other lessons of the day. 
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By the late EDWARD G. WARD, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Telling Points 


The Rational Method is a combination of the sen- 
tence and the phonetic methods. 

The sentence method develops the habit of reading 
thoughtfully. 

The phonetic method supplies a key to the pronun- 
ciation of new and old words. 

With this series the art of reading is acquired rap- 
idly, intelligently, easily. 

It insures correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, 
precise spelling. 


Important Additions 


ADDITIONAL PRIMER ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 

BY MARY A. WARD, Principal Public School No. 
89, Brooklyn, and MADALENE D. BARNUM 
Model Teacher, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 

These attractive books are specially designed to 
supply additional material using the words and 
phonograms of the Rational Method. 

They contain charming little stories based on the 
child’s interests and pleasures. 
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PERIODS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


For further information address 
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EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the 
certificate of approval of the State Board of Education for 
the position of superintendent of schools in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, 
State House, Boston, Friday, February 14, at 9.30 A. M 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate 
of moral character, and testimonials of scholarship and of 
experience in teaching or supervision. They will be ex- 
amined in the school laws of Massachusetts and in the 
principals of school management and school supervision. 
Much weight will be given to successful experience in the 
supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should. 
notify the secretary of the Board of Education, if they 


have not already done so. 
GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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LYING. 
BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY OF YALE. 


It is not enough to avoid concrete instances of 
untruth of a kind which the world would recognize 
and punish if the facts were known. . The man 
who is content to abstain from telling a lie and lets 
his truthfulness go no farther than this is not much 
better off than the man who is content with wash- 
ing his hands and neglects the nzed of purity of 
heart. 

When a man tells a lie it means that some con- 
sideration, usually a selfish one, has got so promi- 
nently into the foreground that he is willing to 
violate certain rules which have been recognized 
as the foundation of all good business dealing. He 
rates the advantage, which is immediately before 
him, high, and rates the honor of keeping his word 
low. 

The integrity of the spoken word is a necessity 
among a people which desires to get its business 
efficiently and straightforwardly done. It is im- 
possible to get the complex needs of modern life 
satisfied or the complex forces of society ruled un- 
less the business men and the political leaders keep 
their word to one another. Therefore, any man 
who is found to be physically untruthful is first 
distrusted and then cast out, just as completely as 
we distrust and cast out the man who is physically 
unclean. 

The reason is nearly the same in the two cases. 
It is a measure of self-protection on the part of 
society. And the reason is so obvious and so 
imperative that it is only a weak or a foolish man 
who shuts his eyes to it and persists in a course of 
conduct which must result either in peril to society 
or in ostracism to himself. 

But just as there are a great many people who 
in their personal relations are content to wash their 
hands and let their heart go, so there are an equally 
large number who, in their public relations, are 
content to be physically truthful and stop short of 
being morally so. They avoid specific forms of 
deceit. They do not avoid the philosophy of life 
‘of which deceit in some form is a necessary conse- 
quence. 

The evil of a lie to society is due to the fact that 
it undermines men’s confidence in one another, so 
that they cannot do business together. The evil 
of a lie to the man that tells it is something deeper 
and more subtle than this. It is due to the fact 


that he has got momentary considerations out of 
proportion to eternal ones, physical and intellectual 
ambitions out of proportion to the demands of 
character. 

The only safeguard is to extend the conception 
of Christian honor in our social relations as we 
extend that of Christian cleanliness in our personal 
relations ; to maxe up one’s mind once for all not 
only to hate a lie, but to hate the false system of 
standards that will either leave the way open for 


deceit or discuss the possibility of a compromise 
with it—Address. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
[ Editorial. ] 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


At Lancaster, to which county the spectator 
has gone from time to time for twenty-one years, 
the educational distinction of the city was brought 
home with renewed force. This is one of the 
most important educational centres, from the pub- 
lic school standpoint, in the country. 

Here is the onty monument to the work of a nota- 
ble European educator on these shores. There is 
still in use for a public school the building erected 
for Joseph Lancaster more than eighty years ago. 
To hint at all that goes with that statement would 
require a chapter by itself. England has had few 
educators in her history to rank with Joseph Lan- 
caster, who at twenty (1798) gathered poor chil- 
dren under his father’s roof to give them the rudi- 
ments of an education, and in a short time he hada 
thousand children under his instruction at his 
father’s home. This soon attracted public atten- 
tion, and a building was erected and equipped for 
his work and he gained world-wide fame. 

In 1818 he came to America and lectured with 
eminent, success, and finally settled at Lancaster, 
where a building was provided for him, which 
building is still in use for a public school. 

Here is also the monument to Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, who made the most valuable address on edu- 
cation ever delivered in the new world. This re- 
markable speech was made in the legislature on 
April 11, 1835. That day saw a fierce debate dur- 
ing three sessions, forenoon, afternoon, and even- 
ing. There had been 538 petitions bearing 31,000 
names for the abolition of the free schools which 
had only been in operation one year. Stevens had 
been a poor Vermont boy, taught a country 
school, worked his way through Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and went to Pennsylvania as a teacher, stud- 
ied and practiced law, and had been in the legisla- 
ture five years when the great educational battle 
was on. He became an eminent American states- 
man, being the leader of the National House of 
Representatives during the Civil war, but he al- 
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ways expressed himself as having greater satis- 
faction in that April 11 (1835) speech than with any 
other event in his life. Lancaster and Stevens 
would, alone, make the city educationally eminent 
in the state and nation. 

But Lancaster was also the home of three other 
highly distinguished educators who have passed 
away. Here was the home of Hon. Thomas H. 


- Burrowes, first state superintendent, founder of the 


first normal school of the state, and of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, organizer of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and first president of the 
state college. Here, also, was the home of Hon. 
James Pyle Wickersham, who was a distinguished 
leader in the state, and much of the time in the 
nation, for more than half a century from 1845. 
He was county superintendent, state superintend- 
ent, and ambassador from the United States to 
foreign countries. Here, also, lived Hon. E. E. 
Higbee, another notable educator, who, as state 
superintendent, achieved a national reputation 
through the advance made by the state in his term. 
Here, also, lives Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who 
has been state superintendent for fifteen years, 
ranking with the most prominent state superin- 
tendents of his dag. 

Pennsylvania has had three presidents of the 
National Educational Association in fifty years, 
Wickersham, Schaeffer, and Dr. E. O. Lyte of 
Millersville (four miles from Lancaster); and the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., has had 
two presidents from Pennsylvania, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, who made a national reputation as author 
and lecturer during the forty vears in which he was 
identified with the Millersville normal school, and 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. -No other city in the United 
States has come so near monopodlizing the educa- 
tional distinction and honor of a state as has Lan- 
caster. 

Nor is this the end, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, the 
present distinguished mayor of Lancaster, had 
been, when elected mayor two years ago, princi- 
pal of the high school for more than forty years, 
and has been editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for thirty-eight years. City Superintend- 
ent R. K. Buehrle has been in that position for 
about a third of a century, and he was never in 
better professional form than to-day, and the 
schools maintain their prestige. 

But it is with the county that the spectator has 
had most to do in the past twenty-one years, and 
with Superintendent M. J. Brecht, who is one of 
the three or four most distinguished county su- 
perintendents in the United States for length of 
service, for professional leadership, for administra- 
tive skill, and for personal inspiration. 


, 


Dr. George E. Vincent of the University of Chi- 
cago says: “The present educational methods are 
out of date. Next to our ecclesiastical system our 
educational system is farthest behind the times. 
We are teaching corner grocery sums in an age of 
cash registers. Let the school adjust itself to so- 
cial conditions and teach those things which the 
home neglects. High school fraternities are a 
menace to character, democracy, and discipline.” 


February 13, 1908 
CONTRAST. 


One sang of sorrow, one without a care; 
And many said, with’pitying eyes and dim, 
“How deeply hast thou suffered, friend!’ nor knew 
It was their grief which found a voice in him. 
Years passed, and all the anguish of his songs 
Became his own, yet caroled he of bliss; 
Men said, “How gay, how joyful, is thy soul!” 
He made reply, “I sing of what I miss.” 
—Ethel Coleman, in the February Century. 
NAGGING. 
BY M.C. BETTINGER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES, 


Nagging is usually regarded as a phase of disci- 
pline—an objectionable phase of discipline. It 
may be permissible, therefore, to approach it by 
means of a more general thought on the more gen- 
eral theme of discipline. 

Lifting the eyes out of the schoolroom, then, and 
letting them range over the whole extent of the 
world of affairs, there appears to me three separate 
and distinct stages through which a_ child or a 
young person passes when the power of evil has 
taken hold of him and begun to draw him off 
toward the forbidden territory. It may be this ap- 
plies just as much to older people, but our busi- 
ness at present is with the young. 

The first stage is the time of little beginnings, 
when the young person first finds out that there 
is evil in the world, and that it is atiractive, and its 
power is beginning to make itself apparent in his 
conduct. The treatment that he needs at this time 
is not severe discipline, nor yet complete shielding ; 
he needs some adult mentor always at hand, to 
give this new-found knowledge of evil the right 
setting in his mind, and to supply an antidote for 
any moral poison that may have been picked up. 
When there is no such adult mentor at hand, he 
passes on into a second stage, in which, because of 
letting himself go, and letting go of himself, he 
comes to a time when he is under the complete 
domination of the power of evil; when he has no 
power within himself to check or change his 
course. Neither has anyone else the power by 
word or deed to check or change his course in 
wrong-doing. The fires that have been started 
must burn themselves out. And he who would 
be wise in treatment of the erring one now would 
simply keep along with him, making life condi- 
tions as favorable as possible, until that critical 
moment comes, when, the fever having run its 
course, he is ready to be turned about and started 
up-grade to better living. Then a strong and 
friendly hand may do him much good. I am 
speaking now of minds of the finest fibre—those 
that have in them the possibilities of develop- 
ment to the very highest levels and of sinking to 
the lowest depths of degradation. 

When there is no such strong and friendly hand 
ready to help at that critical moment which marks 
the turning point at the end of the second period, 
he may pass farther into a third stage, in which he 
becomes a dejected, beaten, whipped spirit, will- 
power destroyed, hope gone, dangerous to public 
safety because of self-abandonment. Now is the 
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time when anyone who would do him good should 
move upon him with dynamic force, drive him out 
of his old self into a new self, and hold him in his 
new self till the good angel has had a chance to 
return and reclaim his abode. 

These three stages appear to me to be distinct 
and separate, and to demand each its distinct and 
separate disciplinary treatment. Anyone who 
studies the method of Judge Lindsey may see the 
second and third standing out distinct and sepa- 
rate, each with its oWn method of treatment. He 
has no contact with the first. 

It has been said all punishment should fit the 
offence ; it should also be said and emphasized that 
all disciplinary measures should always be adapted 
to the degree of advancement in wrong-doing of 
the offender. To use severe measures in the first 
of these three periods; to use any disciplinary 
measures at all in the second; or to use mild means 
in the third, would be malpractice in management. 
It would involve malpractice in management of 
several different kinds ; and among these, especially 
in the second period, would be the one that is al- 
ways present in all kinds of misfit efforts at man- 
agement or discipline, the one called nagging. 

Nagging needs to be given a much wider scope 
of application than is usually accorded it. It needs 
to be lifted out of the field of discipline, and be 
made to apply to the whole range of the larger 
field of management. It finds expression not only 
in word and deed, as is generally acknowledged, 
but also in personal attitude assumed, and in a 
state of affairs brought about. It is both active 
and passive; active in word and deed, passive in 
attitude assumed, and in state of affairs 
brought about. It is any methods of discipline or 
management, any personal attitude assumed, or 
any state of affairs brought about, which merely 
irritates, belittles, and bedraggles, instead of stimu- 
lating, helping, and correcting. It is used by weak 
people, selfish people, or by people who are over- 
much absorbed in other matters than those pertain- 
ing to children. It disregards, largely, the element 
of fitness,—fitness of the disciplinary measures to 
the offence committed, and to the degree of ad- 
vancement in wrong-doing by the offender. It 
uses a great deal of sameness of method, the same 
for all people and all occasions. It grows out of 
much thinking about rights, and what is due me; 
it does not grow at all out of thinking about obli- 
gations or opportunities for rendering service to 
humanity. In the schoolroom it delights in havy- 
ing the children settled down, instead of having 
them up, active, and doing. It looks upon the 
misconduct and misbehavior of children as some- 
thing bad, instead of occasions and opportunities 
through which they are to get their rightful train- 
ing and development, and without which they never 
would get their full and right development. It is 
negative, rather than constructive; repressive, 
rather than leading forth. Resting back upon the 
the fallacious philosophy that people are ever 
driven to virtue by much contemplation of the 
repulsiveness of evil and wrong, it keeps children 
feeling little and bedraggled by keeping them 
faced backward much of the time, looking at the 
misdeeds and mistakes of their own past lives; in- 
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stead of laying fast hold on that stimulating truth 
that people grow the way they are looking, and 
putting tonic into their hearts and wills by keeping 
them looking toward the great and good deed 
which they are going to do in the future—Ad- 
dress. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 


BY VICTOR FRAZEE, N. G. KINGSLEY, AND GEORGE 
F. WESTON, PROVIDENCE. 


[Official utterance of the Barnard Club. ] 


The United States has invaded the markets of 
the world and claimed supremacy. As a matter of 
fact, however, our commercial and industrial su- 
premacy rests upon an insecure foundation. We 
have abundance of raw products; we have inven- 
tions and labor-saving machinery; we have genius 
for organization of big business. Our command 
of markets is based upon these three things. It is 
not based upon quality of product or upon su- 
perior workmanship. Its basis is not permanent. 
Our methods of business organization and our me- 
chanical inventions are being rapidly appropriated 
and improved upon by other peoples. Our advan- 
tage in cheap raw material will disappear with the 
development of certain new and vast resources in 
other countries. We are even now facing the time 
when we must stand on the merits of the things 
we have to sell, which means that we must have 
skill and intelligence in our millions of workmen. 

American education long ago provided special 
training for the learned professions ; it has recently 
made a straight road through manual training, col- 
lege electives, and technology to the practice of 
engineering and other technical professions; it 
has made a large beginning of practical and _ sci- 
entific training in agriculture for the rural popula- 
tion and is now preparing an army of recruits for 
business life. But these are opportunities mostly 
for the well-to-do. The sense of justice of the 
American people is now demanding for the vast 
majority, the children of the poor, who must leave 
school as soon as the law allows, a chance to learn 
a trade or part of a trade, the satisfaction of being 
efficient and successful in their work, and the hope 
of a decent standard of living. 

School men are finding out that meré so-called 
general education is only part of an education; 
that the learning of facts and rules and principles 
out of connection with the doing of useful things 
and without the motives and interests of real life 
leaves the minds of the pupils untrained and irre- 
sponsible, morally undeveloped, and practically 
inefficient. 

Training for efficiency in some branch of indus- 
try is needed not only for the sake of the better 
product, but also for the sake of certain moral re- 
sults, such as a sense of values and of the dignity 
of work, steady habits and responsibility, self-re- 
liance and self-respect. 

A revival of apprenticeship might seem to be 
the natural procedure. Under old conditions ap- 
prenticeship was the means for recruiting practi- 
cally all branches of industry. Under the condi- 
tions of modern machine industry, the almost uni- 
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wersal testimony, alike of employers and of work- 
‘men, is that apprenticeship is impracticable, that 
it is no longer even desirable, that it is fast becom- 
ing obsolete and cannot be revived. 

In brief, the demands of national industrial effi- 
ciency, of democratic justice, of real education, to- 
gether with the decline of apprenticeship, all now 
point to industrial education as the next impera- 
tive and inevitable step in the development of our 
system of public instruction. 

Massachusetts has thoroughly investigated the 
question. In that state 25,000 children from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age are out of school. 
Some are out because of poverty, but the majority 
are out because of lack of interest in school and the 
desire to do something, together with the feeling 
-on the part of parents that there is not much use in 
further schooling. Nearly all of forty school 
superintendents interviewed believe that the fault 
is in the school system, which fails to offer to the 
child of fourteen the practical kind of schooling 
which his instincts and capacities demand. 

These fourteen and fifteen-year-olds are in the 
unskilled and low-grade industries. In these in- 
dustries their capacities are not trained for better 
occupations, and they add but little to the wage 
of the family. In fact, these years from fourteen 
to sixteen are, for the great majority at work, prac- 
tically wasted years—even worse than wasted; in- 
tellectual and moral deterioration is the rule. Par- 
ticularly, the observed effect upon girls is a menace 
to womanhood and to our civilization. ,. 

The schools are seriously out of touch with 
practical life, especially with the wage earning life 
to be led by most of the children. The great ma- 
jority of children leave school at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Probably their first three or four 
years of wage-earning are practically waste years, 
so far as actual productive value and increase of 
industrial efficiency are concerned. 

For two reasons these years are probably worse 
than wasted. Morally, the influences of the un- 
skilled industries upon children are bad. _Intel- 
lectually, in the unskilled industries, there is little 
or no opportunity to apply the education received 
in school, so that the child loses his grip even upon 
that. This means that immense sums of money 
spent upon education are thrown away because 
no attempt is made in school to prepare the child 
to enter industries in which he can go on learning, 
building upon the foundation already laid. 

The skilled industries have no adequate means 
for recruiting their service. A large proportion 
of the new men have neither skill nor knowledge. 
Those who have both got them haphazard or were 
trained in Europe. Apprenticeship is found in 
some industries and, in modified forms, may still 
serve a useful purpose under special circumstances. 
But in most industries it has either been aban- 
doned or is found very unsatisfactory. 

The industries need recruits who have industrial 
intelligence and whose training has given them a 
knowledge of the principles of the trades and 
manufactures and some taste as regards material, 
workmanship, and design. Unless provision is 
made in our educational system for training this 
kind of recruits for its industries, the state cannot 
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compete successfully with other industrial centres 
where such training is being provided. It must 
be content to be a centre of low-grade industry, 
the home of an unintelligent and unprogressive 
population and a low order of civilization. 

Ultimately, and perhaps soon, the state must 
deal with the whole subject in the interests of all 
its people. For the present, however, owing to 
the peculiar distribution of population and indus- 
try action by the state is advisable only in regard to 
rural education, while the question of industrial 
education in cities should first be studied and 
planned by the cities themselves. 

There are many difficult considerations involved. 
The particular industries which reed trained re- 
cruits, the educational institutions already existing 
to form a nucleus for further development, the 
attitude of the trade unions, the status of ap- 
prenticeship, etc., differ in different communities. 
The first need is thorough investigation of local 
conditions, so that a sure basis may be had for safe 
and sound action. 


FOOTBALL. 
BY PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


Stanford University. 


American football is unethical, unChristian, and 
unsportsmanlike. Rugby football is the only game 
for Ametican colleges. Walter Camp and other 
adyocates of the American game are corrupting 
the English into the American style of play in 
order to*get control of the game. The mass-play 
in the American game is a monstrosity. It is the 
greatest evil ever introduced into play. A game 
placing a premium on brute strength is devoid of 
sportsmanlike qualities. Professionalism and com- 
mercialism in college football are so common that 
pure amateur football is a rare thing in this coun- 
try. 

It is about time for a declaration of independence 
by American colleges and universities. Excepting 
Harvard and Cornell, practically all the large uni- 
versities employ questionable methods in securing 
athletes. Michigan has hired professionals such 
as Ralph Rose. I do not mean to say that the uni- 
versity was directly responsible for the violation of 
football ethics, but the alumni and cheap gamblers 
of the town brought in men who were professionals 
and paid the salaries to play on Michigan athletic 
teams. Eckersall of Chicago University failed to 
pass the entrance requirements of the University 
of Wisconsin, yet he was received at Chicago with 
open arms. 

Yale and Chicago give scholarships to men of 
athletic ability. We must do one of two things. 
We must get away from commercialism or stop 
playing football. Yale furnishes athletes with 
agencies for cigarettes and tobacco. Sub-agents 
do the work and the athlete draws the salary.—Re- 
port of Address. 


The daily press quite uniformly speaks of Ben 
B. Lindsey of Denver as the most famous magis- 
trate in the world, which is probably true. With 
this the Journal of Education is well pleased. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION. 


Women were few. 

Paid membership about 1,000. : 

It is a society with a fine spirit. 

The best address was by a woman. 

Chicago meeting, January 23, 24, 25. 

It is a body of eminently distinguished men. 

Public school men were not much in evidence. 

The society means well, but has not found itself 
yet: 

President Eliot of Harvard and jane Addams 
of Chicago made the great addresses. 

All indications point to real service to the cause 
when the society gets down to business. 

Money will never be lacking for the promotion 
of this society. It is born under a golden star. 

Raised $2,500 in membership fees and had $5,000 
contributed for the cause by “friends of the cause.” 

The Boston Transcript gave more and better at- 
tention to the meeting than any Chicago daily 
paper. 

Henry S. Pritchett, president for 1906-7, and 
Carroll D. Wright, for 1907-8, is a start-off never 
excelled by any society. 

President J. H. Baker of University of Colorado 
and Superintendent R. J. Congdon of Helena were 
active for Western representatives. 

Dr. C. W. Parmenter, Industrial Arts high 
school, Boston, was one of the few genuinely pub- 
lic school industrial teachers present. 

The secretary, Charles R. Richards, Teachers 
College, New York, is the tonic which gives pur- 
pose and vigor to the two-year-old society. 

Pratt Institute is financing the society directly 
and indirectly, and Pratt, Williston & Co. are fur- 
nishing and commanding brains as well as cash for 
the promotion and publicity of the society. 

St. Paul’s famous saying is reversed: “I come 
not in demonstration of power, but with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom.” Let us hope that the 
demonstration will come later. It cannot fail to 
come if Dr. Pritchett and Carroll D. Wright con- 
tinue their interest. 

The society has issued three bulletins: No. 1, 
“Proceedings of the Organization Meetings,” is- 
sued January, 1907; No. 2, “A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy on Industrial Education,” issued July, 1907; 
No. 3, “A Symposium on Industrial Education,” is- 
sued September, 1907. Copies of these bulletins 
may be obtained by addressing the secretary, 
Charles R. Richards, Teachers College, 120th 
street, West, New York city. 

James P. Haney, New York city, has nowhere 
appeared to better purpose than in the preparation 
of Bulletin No. 3, “A Symposium on Industrial 
Education,” for which he suggested the following 
topics to the writers :— 

(1) Are you in favor generally of industrial edu- 
cation? (2) What particular form of industrial 
education do you favor? (3) Do you believe that 
all trades may be taught; if not, what trades may 
properly be taught in trade schools? (4) What 


should the trade school aim to do for its students? 
(5) How far can the trade schools give prepara- 
tion for the trade? (6) Are public trade schools 
a just charge on the public treasury, or would you 
have trade schools under private auspices? (7) 
Do you favor public evening trade schools? 
(8) Would you have the schools open to all appli- 
cants; if not, to what class of students would yow 
restrict the instruction? (9) Do you favor pre- 
paratory trade school work under public school 
auspices? (10) Do you favor trade schools con- 
ducted by, or under the auspices of, manufactur- 
ing concerns? (11) Do you deprecate any schools 
now organized? If so please give your reasons 
for disapproving them. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT'S PRONUNCIAMENTO. 

I assert that it is perfectly proper to enact laws 
which will give the teachers the authority to sort 
out the boys and girls, assign to each the trade at 
which he or she seems best adapted, and the law 
should then compel these children to be trained 
for these trades. 

This sentiment, I see, has already impressed. 
some of you as being undemocratic. I think that it 
is not so. Democracy is based or a theory that 
all men are equal; all men are not equal, and never 
can be. Men of practical mind have long set aside 
that platitude for what it is worth. 

And as men are not equal, so are children yet 
less equal. We see how in a single family, with 
the same heredity, same environment, same op- 
portunities, brothers and sisters enter widely di- 
verging strata of society by natural difference. 

Thus I find that nature often conflicts with what 
idealists regard as democracy’s principles, and. 
when nature and democracy clash democray is the 
loser. 

What industrial conditions require is more work- 
men skilled as journeymen, not more able foremen 
and superintendents. 

JANE ADDAMS. 
[ Reported. ] 

Go slow, gentlemen. 

Be careful, in the first place, that the manu- 
facturers do not capture this movement as the 
commercial interests captured that of fifty years 
ago and made the one test of a successful school 
its ability to fit all boys “to figure” so that they 
could select at random and be sure of getting one 
already trained to do their work. 

It will be a calamity if the public schools are re- 
quired to train every boy to be so handy at a trade 


that a manufacturer can find a boy trained for 


his specific and immediate needs. If by raising 
the compulsory age limit to sixteen we merely use 
the years from fourteen to sixteen for the manu- 


facturers’ benefit, we have missed the aim of the 


school. 
This talk of teaching trade is liable to be hark- 
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“ing back to wholly outgrown conditions. The rea- 

son there are not old-time apprentices is the fact 
‘that modern conditions do not demand them. 
‘When no man makes a whole watch there is no 
reason why we should teach a boy to make a 
whole watch. 

There is great liability of misdirecting the whole 
‘movement in the name of the trade school. 

Go slow in choosing for a boy his occupation, 
certainly before he is sixteen. 

There may be those who would dare assume the 
responsibility of determining a child’s future for 
him at fourteen, but I should shrink from such re- 
sponsibility. 

The whole trend of progress is toward greater 
initiative, earlier initiative, and we attempt to turn 
the hands on the dial backward if, in the twentieth 
century, we deny the individual the right of initia- 
tive as to life occupation, if we assume the right 
of the state through the school to dictate arbitrarily 
his future. 

To do this before he is sixteen looks like an ef- 
fort to thwart his own choice at sixteen. 

The demand of the day, the real demand, is to 
teach the boy from fourteen to sixteen the differ- 
ence between technique and imagination, to so 
train him in appreciation of the significance of 
technique that, choosing for himself whatever oc- 
cupation he may at sixteen, he has acquired such 
training of hand, eye, and mind that he will be two 
years on the way to the mastery of any phase of 
industrial occupation. 

With the little child we are greatly pleased that 
he has the imagination to construct out of card- 
board a wobbly little house. It dces not concern 
us that the lines are not straight or the angles 
correct, but there comes a time when our interest 
largely centres in the fact that every joint is exact, 
that the dove-tailing is perfect, that he fully appre- 
ciates the importance of the technique. 

This society certainly has an opportunity to be 
of great service to the boy, but it is more important 
that it does the right thing than that it does some- 
thing. 

It is possible that the speakers have failed to 
properly relate industrial and culture effects in 
education. There may be a culture in the tech- 
nique that is not appreciated here. No city sup- 
ports an orchestra of high class unless there be 
many skilled performers. Those who merely en- 
joy music, but cannot execute, never establish an 
orchestra, never make a market for a high order 
of musical talent. Only those who themselves 
render music and therefore know what it signifies 
by way of the mastery of the technique create a 
market for exquisite music. Theirs is the culture 
that signifies most. It is possible that we have 
labeled some things as culture that have really 
slight culture significance. If so, we may turn 
to training in industrial technique with new inter- 
est. 


Milton Higgins, president Polytechnic school, 
Worcester, Mass., says: “We have made the shop 
an adjunct of the school, whereas we should make 
the school an adjunct of the shop.” 
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Graham Taylor, Chicago, says: “Unless the 
child is given more of a chance to iearn a trade be- 
fore he leaves school, he is likely tc have less and 
less of a chance after he goes to vork. One rea- 
son is that in the foreign countries from which 
most trade workers are coming to America the 
children are being trained for trades at school. In 
3avaria, for instance, with a population only as 
large as that of New York city, there are 290 trade 
schools, in which twenty-eight crafts are taught 
in the elementary grades, corresponding to the 
first five grades in our public schools. This is 
more than is done in this line all over the United 
States. While 55 per cent. of all the school chil- 
dren in Germany get a training for a trade at 
school, not one-fifth of 1 per cent. of our Chicago 
school children are given this chance. 

“Our manual training classes only prepare 

the way for learning a trade and but a very small 
proportion of the pupils are given even this advan- 
tage. The schooling of our children at the great 
industrial centres is practically closing with the 
sixth grade. So it is not enough that manual 
training, or even training for trad +s, should be in- 
troduced into the seventh and eighth grades. It 
would help many to choose their cccupation and 
train for it if, on entering the seventh grade, the 
children who have any chance of going to the high 
schools were separated into two divisions. In 
one of these divisions the pupils should be trained 
to enter and profit by the regular literary and 
classical high schools. In the other those who 
have special aptitude and purpose should be en- 
couraged and trained to profit by the advantages 
of the industrial and commercial high schools. 
3ut this would be far from sufficient to meet the 
demand of our industry and to give all our chil- 
dren a fair chance to make the most of themselves 
and do the best by their opportunities. 

“The greatest reed is to create and develop the 
industrial aptitude and interest of the rank and 
file in our schools. In most cases if this is not 
done before they reach the fifth or sixth grades it 
will not be done at all. As a matter of fatt most 
of our children lose the best part of their lives for 
learning a trade immediately after leaving school. 
Between fourteen and eighteen vears of age, when 
not only the aptitude, but the character of the boy 
and the girl is taking shape, the only chance he is 
likely to get to go to work is in some shifting, 
casual jobs in which there is little of permanent 
value to be learned, and in which great risks are 
run of drifting into undisciplined, if not vicious, 
habits. 

“In the interest of American labor skill should 
be put within reach of as many of our children as 
show any aptitude for acquiring it. For the lack 
of something to interest them that seems worth 
their while to do many of our children go wrong 
after dropping out of school at fouiteen vears of 
age and before they get a chance to fit into any 
permanent occupation at from sixteen to twenty 
vears of age. The courts, jails, and prisons reap 
their grewsome harvest of juvenile delinquents or 
youthful criminals between these ages. More- 
over, it is a fact that two-thirds of our convicts are 
without a skilled trade or profession.” 
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Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago, says: “Head, 
heart, and hand are the trinity that the true school 
must develop harmoniously. [ look to the- 
manual training school and the trade school for the 
influence that will help not only to make America 
a worthy competitor of Germany, but to make 
America remember old ideals, to awaken the true 
morality that is sleeping, not alone in this country, 
but through it for the blessing of all humanity.” 


John Golden, general president United Textile 
Workers of America, Fall River, Mass.: “I can 
safely say that organized labor is not, and never 
will be, opposed to industrial education properly 
controlled and scientifically administered. There 
are very few workingmen who have not an am- 
bition to give their children the best possible edu- 
cation, and my experience in the labor move- 
ment convinces me that this desire on the part of 
_ parents (especially those who have been somewliat 
handicapped themselves along this line) becomes 
keener every year. 

“T believe the term ‘trade school’ is a misnomer. 


I do not think for a moment anyone who has 
studied this matter thoroughly desires a trade 


school, unless actuated by some selfish motive. 
What we want, and what the country is in need 
of, are institutions that will take the boy or girl, 
say at fourteen vears of age, open facilities for 
teaching them the ‘why’ and ‘wherefore’ of cer- 
tain things, why certain things are done, and the 
best way of doing them,—to make such and such 
article by the best processes. [na word, our 
youths should be taught the higher technique of 
any industry they may show a tendency to follow, 
so that,when they do enter the workshop they will 
be armed, as it were, to a certain extent with a 
knowledge of the industry they must earn a liveli- 
hood from, will combine taste with more perfect 
workmanship, and besides being of more value to 
themselves, will be of far more va'ue to those who 
may employ them, than if sent into the workshop 
practically green-hands, without the slightest 
knowledge of the industry they have entered, the 
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science of its production, or the method of its ap- 
plication.” 

George W. Brown, general manager, United 
Shoe Machinery Company, Boston: ‘I think a trade 
school should aim to give as much technical edu- 
cation and practical experience as possible. I can- 
not see why a trade school should not be able to 
prepare a man for his trade as much as profes- 
sional schools and colleges prepare their gradu- 
ates for their professions.” 


1. B. Armstrong, master workman, Knights of 
Labor, Lynn, Mass.: “I would favor public 
control of all trade schools, with representatives 
of labor on the board of directors of the schools. 
Trade schools, if considered necessary to the ad- 
vancement of the trade, or the welfare of the com- 
munity, shonld be for this reason a just charge 
upon the public treasury. It would not, however, 
be asking too much to solicit donations and en- 
dowments for the schools from those who were di- 
rectly benefited by it, and in this way the burden 
of expense upon the public would be materially 
lightened. I do not favor trade schools con- 
ducted by, or under the auspices of manufactur- 
ing concerns, for the reason that in most instances 
I am aware that such instruction is not thorough, 
and results in lowering the standard of the trade, 
instead of elevating it. This question is fraught 
with so many and varied phases of a complex 
nature that it is difficult to find a proper solution 
of the problem, yet out of the multiplicity of ideas 
that are being advanced to-day some solution of 
the question will yet be found—‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’ ” 

Henry Abrahams, secretary Central Labor 
Union, Boston: “Trades unionists oppose trade 
schools because, as a rule, the advocates are men 
who employ cheap or non-union labor, and whose 
only object is to prevent the worker from obtain- 
ing a fair wage or a shorter work day, and who 
are opposed to the associated effort of the wage 
earner.” 


CLEVELAND. 


W. H. ELSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Although Mr. Elson’s term began May 15, 1906, 
naturally plans for completing the work of the 
school vear had already been made; in consequence 
he was left free to study existing conditions with 
a view to inaugurate such changes, structural or 
otherwise, as should be found necessary for the im- 
provement of the schools. 

The distinct need of the schools is in the direc- 
tion of greater simplicity and unity. This need is 
apparent both in matters of instruction and admin- 
istration, hence to make these more simple, direct, 
and effective has been the end toward which efforts 
have been chiefly directed. 


The making of a course of study is one of the 
most responsible and difficult problems in school 
administration, involving as it does a wide range 
of contributive influences. What shall be taught 
in school? How shall it be taught? 
of it shall be taught? How much time shall it oc- 
cupy? How does one subject compare with others 
in value? What shall be the basis for determining 
what to teach in school? Shail it be determined 
with reference to the development of the native 
capacities of the individual, i. e., to give the child 
full possession of his natural powers, or shall it be 
determined solely by money-earning standards? 


How much 
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To what extent does the industrial and social life 
determine what to teach in school? What topics 
in a given subject are most important and what 
may be omitted? What subjects correlate to ad- 
vantage with one another? What influence on chil- 
dren do certain subjects of study and certain 
methods of instruction and management produce? 
These and many other questions are involved in 
the making of a course of study. It is not, there- 
fore, work for a novice, but, on the contrary, it is 
work that calls for a high degree of professional 
skill, a judicial attitude of mind, a sane perspective 
of values among school studies, and a common- 
sense notion of the scope and function of the 
school. Without these qualities there is no guar- 
anty against one-sidedness in training from which 
little children are great sufferers. To secure and 
maintain a proper distribution of emphasis among 
the several studies and a judicious poise in methods 
of instruction and discipline are vital to an all-sided 
training. 

The waste that comes from the treatment of sub- 
jects in their isolation is enormous.  Clear-cut 
emphasis of fundamentals and the judicious elimina- 
tion of non-essentials cannot fail to yield better re- 
turns in the increasing ability of children to control 
the elements of knowledge, which after all consti- 
tutes the basis for all future progress. As a result, 
children should read, write, and spell better, and 
should control more readily and certainly the ele- 
mentary processes in arithmetic. 

Radical changes have taken place in the indus- 
trial and social life, thereby creating new condi- 
tions and a new environment to whicn the school 
must adjust itself. Education is to fit for life, hence 
changes in the economic life call for changes in the 
school, its curriculum and methods of instruction. 
We have become a great manufacturing nation, 
hence our life is industrial, and most public school 
pupils will engage in these pursuits. This calls for 
a change in the school product, for more direct 
connection between life in the school and life out- 
side the school. It revises our list of essential 
studies, giving prominence to the manual and con- 
structive activities, and to drawing, upon which 
every phase of industrial work depends. In a 
word, it demands that the school shall fit for effi- 
ciency in a life that is predominantly industrial. 
Recognizing the formula that “whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,” the new course 
seeks the most direct and effective methods of in- 
struction in these as well as in music and physical 
training, to the end that the best results may be 
secured in these studies within reasonable limits 
of time. 

The sum of knowledge has steadily increased 
until “what to eliminate” has become an important 
question. The tendency is to undertake too much, 
to make instruction complex and intricate, to the 
neglect of the simpler, more fundamental processes 
that come within the range of the pupils’ experi- 
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ence and within the scope of their probable future 
needs. This tendency is accentuated by the fact 


that the college sets the requirements for the high 


school, and the latter in turn affects the work of the 
elementary school. The new course seeks to es- 
tablish a more rational standard of attainment and 
one more clearly within the reach of the children. 
It recognizes, too, that while a few will go to the 
high school, and an occasional one to college, the 
most of the pupils will not complete even the ele- 
mentary school course. This indicates that the 
school is preparing for life rather than for high 
school or college, and that the needs of the former 


rather than the requirements of the latter should. 


guide in the conduct of the elementary school. 

Correlation is an economic factor in teaching. 
In general the teaching of one subject in its relation 
to another receives too little attention. Not only 
is there economy in such arrangement of subject- 
matter, but facts are seen by pupils in their true re- 
lation to one another. It is the natural way of 
teaching. 

Principals have been charged with increased re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of instruction in 
their respective buildings. This is the most impor- 
tant function performed by principals, including, as 
it does, all subjects and all grades in the school. 
Direct supervision operating through and in con- 
junction with the principal relates to one subject 
only, and in no way interferes with or takes the 
place of supervision by principals. Supervision by 
principals is especially serviceable in harmonizing 
the several lines of instruction. The most impor- 
tant work of principals consists in the training of 
teachers into efficiency and power. Effort»should 
be directed toward those most in need of 
guidance. 

A policy of promotion among principals is logical 
and fair as a mode of filling vacancies in principal- 
ships as they occur from time to time. It offers 
several advantages: (1) It ensures to the larger 
buildings, where the problem is most difficult, prin- 
cipals with successful experience in smaller build- 
ings; (2) it gives the newly-appointed principal an 
opportunity to demonstrate executive and super- 
visory ability in a smaller building, where difficul- 
ties are at the minimum, and thus to establish a 
claim to promotion; (3) in all schools the masses 
of the children are in the primary grades, hence the 
principal must needs be strong and helpful in pri- 
mary work. The smaller building which has pri- 
mary grades only gives the newly-appointed prin- 
cipal experience with this grade of work, and an 
opportunity to establish herself in it before assum- 
ing a large building, the demand of which requires 
efficiency on her part from the very first. In gen- 
eral the plan offers a safe and fair means of filling 
the more difficult and responsible principalships, 
and at the same time offering outlook to those who 
may be assigned to small buildings, and who show 
genuine ability to inspire and help teachers. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN MOVEMENT.—(II.) 


BY ELIZABETH SEWALL HILL, 
Supervisor of Nature Study and Garden Director, Newton (Mass.) Schools. 


In order to illustrate more fully the development 
of a garden, I will give the history of the children’s 
gardens at Groton. The war cry of the Village 
Improvement Society of Groton, Mass., has been 
Gardens! Gardens! In the spring of 1902 a boys’ 
garden was established at the Lawrence play- 
ground. It was most successful. The work has 
gradually extended throughout the town. Home 
gardens are flourishing and many children are in- 
terested. The average size of one child’s portion 
is ten feet by forty feet. The Improvement Society 
furnishes the tools, wheelbarrows, incidentals, and 
pays salary of director. Individuals give fertilizer, 
plowing and harrowing, furnish money for prizes 
and seed, although most of the latter is given by 
the agricultural department at Washington. 
Everything is supplied the children. All that is ex- 
pected of them is to work the gardens. Each child 
has a hoe, rake, shovel, and trowel, numbered the 
same as the nails on which they hang in the tool- 
house and as the garden which they own. All the 
gardens in the plot are planted with the same kind 
of seed at the same time. -A line is stretched across 
the whole plot that the rows may be straight. This 
makes it look like one large garden. The director 
tells what and how to plant, thus a large piece of 
land may be planted in a few days. A good rota- 
tion of crops is kept; turnips, carrots, or cabbage 
are put in after lettuce, peas, etc. Many have three 
crops of radish, two of lettuce and spinach cut back 
again and again. The children have enough from 
their gardens to supply their families with vege- 
tables. Many are sold and more given away. 

The following is the amount raised by one boy in 
the same garden for the three years :— 


1902. 1908. 1904. 

10 ft. 97 ft. 10 ft. GOft. Oft. 53 ft. 
50 ears 11 ears 50 ears 
Potatoes ..... % bushel % bushel % bushel 
Les 2 quarts 8 quarts 15 quarts 
Squash ...... 28 summer 4 winter 8 winter 
Cucumbers .. 24 30 40 
Pumpkins .... 0 5 9 
150 150 200 
300 100 100 
Turnips ...>. 140 440 100 
Parsnips ..... 0 100 100 
-. 2quarts 8 quarts 1 quart 
Lettuce ...... 114 200 75 
Spinach ...... 0 bushel 1 bushel 
Tomatoes .... 20 50 80 
Radishes ..... 450 300 1.000 
Cabbage ..... 2 10 0 
Cauliflower .. 0O 0 0 
Sunflowers ... 5 20 3h 


Many kinds of flowers, beets, and turnip greens by 
the bushel. 


Amount raised by all gardens combined for the 


1902. 1903. 


od. ails > O48 4,800 6,300 
o's 1,500 1,700 9,500 
Winter squash ........ iy i 0 5 112 
Summer squash........... 28 30 100 
Cucumbers 7 100 505 
Potatoes ..... 3 bushels 6 bushels 7% bushels 
Tomatoes .... 80 1,575 1,350 
Lettuce ......1,000 - $8500 11,000. 
Spinach ..... : 0 5 bushels 1 bushel 
Celery ....... 0 i) 40 stalks 
- 10 quarts GO quarts 100 quarts 
Beans ...... - 12 quarts 100 quarts 485 quarts 
Cabbage ..... 5 100 160 , 
Cauliflower .. 0 tf) 5 

COPM 200 ears 475 1,450— 
Popcorn ..... 0 0 100 
Sunflowers ... 10 1,090 2,400 


Beet and Turnip Greens—Bushels. 
Flowers of many kinds. 


The first of March the children are given tomato 
seeds to plant in boxes at home. Many fine plants 
have been raised. Two hundred and fifty one year 
were transplanted to the gardens; cauliflower, cab- 
bage, peanuts, and popcorn have been tried with 
good results. The experiment gardens were very 
interesting ; these were planted by the older chil- 
dren. In 1904 three bags of the pure articles of 
fertilizer were given by the fertilizer company, one 
of nitrogen, one of potash, and one of phosphorus. 
Each gardener tried to prove that his special food 
would make the soil produce the best vegetables. 
They found the soil did not need nitrogen, but gave 
the best results with equal parts potash and phos- 
phorus and a little nitrogen. The next year they 
experimented with the bean bacteria; the beans 
grew tremendously. The fertilizer of the whole 
garden was mixed by the children, and things never 
grew faster. All seed germinated in three days or 
less. Sumimer squash and string beans .were ready 
for the market in six weeks, turnip and radish ma- 
tured in two weeks, beets weighed two pounds, 
squash and pumpkin thirty pounds, sunflowers very 
tall. One hundred feet of sweet alyssum on one 
side of the path, and nasturtium on the other fur- 
nished flowers for the whole neighborhood. Those 
who wished kept notebooks, recording plan of gar- 
den, time of planting, of coming up, of gathering, 
also; anything learned in the garden. 

There are many visitors in these gardens, listen- 
ing, watching, helping, from two years old to 
seventy years. Not only mankind, but horses, cats, 
dogs, deer, cows, fish, young robins, cedar birds, 
song sparrows, cicada, insects, and caterpillars of all 
kinds. They have painted their pictures and writ- 
ten their life histories. One girl saw an ant rub his ~ 
wings off and heard a dobson fly larva scream when 
disturbed. ‘Thus they study birds, botany, etc., 
from real life. ‘They have made herbariums, studied 
ferns, lichens, and mosses, Some of the boys have 
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i 1 aquariums, watching the water life; others take the THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLII.) 
; full-grown darning needles, while still others catch BY RALPH WARBURTON. 

ae the butterflies. A collection has been made of the LISBON, PORTUGAL. 
vt harmful and beneficial insects and the best methods , ‘ : 
“| of killing them discussed For fully a year past events in the Portuguese 
4 The child . d snr ind atl capital have challenged the attention of the world. 
ei Ege ernie expected to be kind and polite Rumors of political unrest and even of popular 
A in the garden. “I can always tell a garden boy, he insurrection have found their place in the great 
s ) behaves so well,” was one person’s comment. “I bundle of telegraphic messages that daily crowd 
| see a great improvement in my sister since she has_ the wires. That there was grave and widespread 


dissatisfaction with King Carlos and his premier and 
favorite—Senor Franco—was known in all the 


worked in the garden,” said another. The garden 
boys are in demand to mow, cut lawns, etc. “These 


girls make more noise than we do, don’t they?” 
“It’s because they were not here last year and don’t 
know liow to behave in a garden,” was a remark of 
one of the workers. There is a fine atmosphere in 
these gardens and a healthy, helpful spirit. Once a 
month a garden picnic is held; swimming, rowing, 
fishing, tennis, baseball, kite-flying, and croquet are 
enjoyed. Sometimes they are held by the river, 
and sometimes at the Lawrence playground. 

Three judges are appointed for each garden. 
They look the gardens over at any time, marking on 
the scale of 100, taking off ten for each fault, such 
as weeds, bad-looking path, uneven rows, space un- 
filled, thick planting, bad conduct, etc. Many of 
these gardens have been perfect all the. season. 
The middle of September the best gardens receive 
prizes. A flower show is held a little later, and still 
later a special exhibition is sent to the town fair, 
where they are given prizes for the best and largest 
variety of vegetables. They have entered in the 
Massachusetts Horticultural school garden contest 
every year, winning prizes. They received gratui- 
ties for herbariums of flowers, ferns, mosses, and 
lichens, given by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Several received prizes for home gardens. 

Every year the number of gardens increases. 
Some of the results noted in these gardens are as 
follows: Appreciation of nature, respect for the 
property of others, self-reliance that comes from 
producing from the soil that which may be called 
one’s own. Helpfulness. Leads back to the soil. 
They learn to work for what they can get. Pa- 
tience, forbearance, respect for labor, doing as 
much as possible, respect for the rights of others, 
improves and keeps the boys usefully employed, 
when they might be running in the streets sowing 
the seeds of future crime. They learned to be in- 
dustrious ; improved their health. Learned to see 
what they look at and understand what they see, 
skill with the hands, quick discrimination, agility, 
systematic methods, larger business experience, 
knowledge of gardening, knowledge of plants from 
seed to fruit, knowledge of birds and insects, love 
for nature. 


A city superintendent and a woman teacher in 
Illinois are in jail for having whipped a_ boy 
too severely. Probably the boy deserved the 


punishment, but it is mighty hard on those in jail. 
This is a good time to go slow with severe whip- 


pings, 


chancelleries of Europe, and this knowledge was 
accompanied by no little anxiety as to what the 
future might develop in that little slice of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

But only the most timorous souls ever dreamed 


_of the possibility of such a tragedy as startled the 


world as the second month of the new year was 
opening its gates, when both King Carlos and his 
oldest son—the Crown Prince Luiz— were shame- 
lessly assassinated as the royal carriage was sweep- 
ing through one of Lisbon’s spacious squares. And 
yet, unlooked for as it was, this was the cruel blow 
dealt by murderous hands to the house of Bra- 
ganza, and the addition of another of those hate- 
ful regicidal deeds to the long list of those which 
have plunged the courts and populace into pro- 
foundest grief in all lands during the past fifty 
years. Lisbon, in its turn, has come to share in 
the sad experience felt by Paris, Constantinople, 
St. Petersburg, Rome, Washington, Buffalo, Bel- 
grade, and a score of other centres within the past 
half-century. 

Portugal is one of the most interesting, although 
one of the least known countries in Europe. 
Hedged about by mountains and the Atlantic, it 
seems to have failed to attract the tourist as other 
lands have done, and probably there are fewer 
books of travel in this charming section of western 
Europe than its merits might fairly demand. 

With its pine-clad mountain slopes, its balmy 
climate with a touch of the semi-tropical in it, its 
fine rivers and mountain-born streams, its agri- 
cultural areas bearing maize, and gourds, and vines 
in abundance, it is an ideal winter resort for the 
dwellers in more northern climes. In fact it has 
many advantages over the French and Italian 
Riviera, as its airs are fragrant with the breath of 
the pines and softened by the gulf stream, which 
laves its western shore. Since the opening of 
a direct railway line from Calais to Oporto and 
Lisbon, it has been more accessible to the many 
who were in search of milder airs and other aids to 
convalescence. 

Lisbon itself is an attractive city, with a commo- 
dious harbor; a population of over a quarter of a 
million; fine schools, libraries, churches, and _pal- 
aces; and an export and import trade of respecta- 
ble proportions. True, the city is inclined to be 
dusty, and lacks the best modern sanitary con- 
veniences, but with its magnificent river, its pleas- 
ant parks, and squares, and singularly happy and 
jovial citizens, it is a delightful place to visit. 

And it has traditions and memories worth pre- 
serving, with others of a more tragic and dis- 
astrous turn, Ite history runs beck to the time 
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of the Roman occupation under Sertorius. The 
Moors held it for three centuries, and here began 
that struggle between the Cross and the Crescent 
which ended in the complete dislodgement of the 
followers of Mahomet. It has had heroes in 
Alfonzo Henriquez, Dom John, who were famous 
in camp and on throne; and Henry the Navigator, 
Amerigo Vespucci, Vasco de Gama, whose sea- 
ventures added so greatly to the world’s knowl- 
edge and to Portugal’s fame. Then in 17565 it 
had an earthquake experience of the most destruc- 
tive type, when some 60,000 lives were lost, and its 
finest buildings were leveled to the dust. 

Portugal has many suggestions of the past, es- 
pecially of the Roman days, which make it in this 
respect almost a rival of Italy. The Roman plough 
in its simplest form is the instrument employed on 
the mountain farms. It is the crooked branch 
of some hardwood tree, the point shod with iron, 
and manipulated by a single handle. And _ it is 
drawn by oxen, as in ancient Etruria. 

The vine is trained to run on the poplar or the 
elm tree, as in ancient Italy. And the wine is 
made, so Oswald Crawfurd tells us, just as it was 
made by the Romans two thousand years ago. 
The common wines of Portugal are almost identi- 
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cal with those that Horace drank and sang about 
on his Sabine farm. And m manty cases it is kept 
in amphora of the very shape and. material as. in 
the days of the Latin poet. 

The modern Portuguese are not artistic’so far 
as manufactures are concerned, but they are very 
careful of the artistic treaures which were made 
two or three hundred years ago. These treasures 
are of exquisite silver plate, vases, inlaid cabinet 
work, domestic shrines of carved wood, gold, 
jewelry, etc. In fact some of these come from the 
old Moorish days, and are very beautiful. 

Portugal is a land that is rich in traditions, 
myths, folklore, and ballads, many of which, how-., 
ever, evaporate in translation. And it is rich in 
bird songs, in the cooing of countless myriads of 
turtle-doves, and in the wonderful rhapsodies of 
the nightingale. The blue thrush is charming in 
its brilliant plumage. 

Altogether it is a country of exceeding beauty 
and charm, which for some reason or other has 
been somewhat overlooked. That it should have 
resting on it, as now, so dark and dense a cloud 
of sorrow, is one of the tragedies of life, but one 
that fortunately makes it rich in the sympathies of 
good people everywhere. 


a a 


APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN ©. PACKARD, 
Brookline, Mass. 


STUDY OF A KEROSENE LAMP. 
PHOTOMETRY. 


Object—To determine the cost per candle 
power of the illumination furnished by a given 
kerosene lamp when burning brightly. 
Preliminary.— 


but to say how much brighter is not so easy. 
Thus, one can be perfectly sure that a Welsbach 
burner gives more light than a tallow candle, but 
whether it gives 50, 60, 75, or 100 times as much 
light can be determined only by actual measure- 
ment. 

One of the simplest devices for accomplishing 


1. Comparison between two sources of illu- 
mination. It goes without saying that one can 
usually determine by a simple inspection which one 
of two lights, if either, is brighter than the other, 


*Copyrighted by John C. Packard. 


this purpose is known as the Rumford photometer. 

The apparatus consists of an upright rod placed 
in front of white screen. The two lights to be 
compared,—the flame of a kerosene lamp and that 


[Continued on page 186.] 
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THE NEW VS. THE OLD. 


One of those matchless expressions of Emer- 
son’s which has directed my view of things, lo, 
these many years, is this: “The new statement is 
always hated by the old, and to those who dwell in 
the old comes like an abyss of skepticism. But 
the eye soon gets wonted to it, because the eye and 
it are effects of one cause.” 

Howtrue! Ofcourse it is most noticeable in re- 
ligion, next in science and invention, then in politi- 
cal thought, but somewhat in education. 

There are two men always to be commiserated ; 
the first, he who jumps at every new thing for fear 
that he will be slow, and thus attaches himseli to 
so many new schemes that he is never really 
identified with any,—like the man who is so afraid 
that he will miss the mining stock that is going to 
have a boom that he scatters his capital every- 
where and has not enough of the one that does 
boom to amount to anything in comparison with. 
the fortune he has dissipated. 

The second, he who identifies himself with the 
old so violently and publicly and changes to the 
new so late that no one knows of the change, or 
knowing it, has no faith in the motive that 
prompted it. 

Happy is he who is always ready to study any 
demonstration of power in a new movement that 
faces good achievement, who never idolizes the old 
merely because it is old, who never worships the 
new because it is new, who is never afraid of the 
shadow of the old or the apparition of the new, 
who knows that the eye will become wonted to the 
new if the new is more than a meteor’s transient 
gleam. 


California, 6,306; Illinois, 761; Arizona, 583; 
Missouri, 467; Texas, 458; Utah, 380; Iowa, 294; 
Kansas, 293; New York, 279 ; Colorado, 258 ; Ohio, 
245; Pennsylvania, 239; Nebraska, 216; was the 
order of enrollment at Los Angeles. 
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THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS.—(I.) 

The scarcity of teachers is no joke. It is posi- 
tively alarming in some of the states in which 
hundreds of schools could not open for lack of 
teachers; even in New York city, with the largest 
salaries, they were, in November, short hundreds 
of teachers eligible for election as permanent 
teachers, and substitutes had to be used. 

Fortunately the effect upon salaries is salutary. 
Quite generally the increase has been 10 per cent. 
or more in rural schools from this cause alone. 
But the serious side of it is the time absorbed by 
superintendents in securing teachers. Many city 
superintendents spent most of their time from 
September to New Year’s in getting teachers and 
in getting new teachers adjusted to their work, 
while even county superintendents had to divert 
their attention almost wholly from the professional 
side of the work to hunting up teachers. Many 
county superintendents had no chance to do school 
visiting in the autumn months, and in most coun- 
ties it was impossible to open schools until far into 
the autumn. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


We print elsewhere in this issue an admirable 
report on “Industrial Education” as put forth by 
the Barnard Club of Rhode Island, one of the best 
educational clubs of the country. When its con- 
ciseness is taken into acccount it has no equal 
along this line. 

Every such suggestion is heartily welcome, 
every such statement is vitally significant, but no- 
one in America has thus far seen his way beyond 
the talking and writing stage.. 

At Bowdoin College they have in the library this 
motto: “Who reads and reads and does not what 
he knows is he who ploughs and ploughs and 
never sows.” 

This is now no holiday excursion. The N. E. 
A. had a great report by the committee of which 
Dr. L. D. Harvey of Menomonie, Wis., was chair- 
man. Superintendent E. C. Warriner of East 
Saginaw, Mich., has prepared a 1emarkably able 
report as a result of his studies of the continuation 
schools of Germany, but the most noteworthy of 
all reports is probably that of the famous commis- 
sion provided by the Massachusetts legislature, of 
which Carroll D. Wright was chairman and Hon. 
George H. Martin, secretary of the state board of 
education, was secretary. f 

Because of this notable report an industrial com- 
mission was appointed, with abundant funds for 
three years’ service, and of this commission Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus is chairman and Charles H. 
Morse executive -secretary. Practically all the 
educational forces, state and local, have been 
ready in every way to co-operate with them in 
putting into practice some of the eminently desira- 
ble plans for special and unusual industrial educa- 
tion of young people from fourteen to sixteen, and 
yet the difficulties in the way seem insurmounta- 
ble. 

Whoever, East or West, North or South, 
through ordinary, or extraordinary, channels can 
do some of the things that we are told should be 
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done will be the Horace Mann, the Samuel G. 
Howe, the Thomas Gallaudet of his time. 

Never has there been such an opportunity for 
an American educator as now t9 achieve fame. 
Harvey of Wisconsin, Frost or Warriner of Michi- 
gan, Hanus or Morse, Martin or Warren in Massa- 
chusetts, Frazee, Kingsley, or Weston of Rhode 
Island lead the way! 

. The continuation schools of Germany are just 
the thing, but we want to see somebody who can 
make the American people continue the continua- 
tion school or in some other way de what so many 
great reports say should be done. 

We have had wandering impulses in high places 
long enough. Let somebody break the monotony. 
Here is a case in which laurel wreaths are await- 
ing him who can lead the way. 


THE ONLY WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


There is cause for universal rejoicing over the 
notable triumph of the G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany of Springfield in their latest Jawsuit with those 
who would reap the fruit of their matchless labor 
illegally and, to our thinking, disreputably. 

No publishing house has ever rendered the 
cause of education such distinguished service in 
any distinctive line as have the Merriams in their 
development of the Webster dictionaries. Into 
this work many fortunes have been put. The 
original Webster’s dictionary is no more like the 
present than a candle is like an arc light, and the 
transformation has come through several enlarge- 
ments, recastings, and evolutions. In the employ- 
ment of master minds vast wealth has been ex- 
pended, while into the plates almost limitless thou- 
sands have gone. 

No other publishing house in America has ever 
conceived the idea of revising a great dictionary so 
regularly and constantly as have the Merriams. 

But there have been those who have repeatedly 
sought to rob them of the fruit of their invest- 
ment of brain and capital by imposing upon the 
public a valueless and, sometimes, scandalous 
style of dictionary under the name of “Webster.” 

Fortunately the school officials are usually suffi- 
ciently intelligent and alert to protect pupils from 
these impositions, but sometimes they catch the 
very elect nodding. This last lawsuit and the 
glorious victory of the Merriams ought to help all 
school officers to avoid everything with the name 
of Webster that has not also the name of Merriam. 

The following is the Associated Press account 
of the decision :— 

“Washington, February 3.—While deciding the 
case of the United Dictionary Company versus the 
Merriam Company, involving the question of 
copyright of a well-known dictionary in favor of 
the Merriam Company, the supreme court of the 
United States to-day dealt with the question 


whether one publisher who publishes in the United 
States a copyrighted book containing due notice 
of copyright can be protected against infringement 
if he publishes the same book in ar other country. 

“The United Dictionary Company undertook to 
reproduce the dictionary from a copy bought in 
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England, where the Merriams published their for- 
cign edition. The latter-compavy sought to en- 
join such a course. 

“The suit was brought in the United States cir- 
cuit court for the northern district of Illinois, 
which granted a temporary injunction to permit 
the settlement of the case by the supreme court, 
and at the same time dismissed the bill, The 
United States circuit court of appeals affirmed the 
verdict. To-day’s opinion .was delivered by Jus- 
tice Holmes and affirmed the decision of the lower 
courts.” 

The “United Dictionary Company” is only one 
of several names under which spurious or illegal 
‘“‘Webster’s” dictionaries have been issued. 


MILWAUKEER’S NEEDS. 


Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse in closing the 
third year of his term as_ superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee makes some heroic recom- 
mendations: Increased salaries for teachers ; more 
attendance officers under an organized bureau 
headed by a chief; a school for the blind; one 
more manual training centre; a disciplinary or 
special school for abnormal children; a parental 
school for homeless pupils or those living in vi- 
cious environments ; a central high school athletic 
field to promote healthy sports not possible be- 
cause of small grounds about school buildings. 


THE SILVERS’ NEW HOME. 


February finds Silver, Burdett & Co. in greatly 
enlarged quarters in New York, being at 231-241 
West 39th street, in the heart of the new centre 
of business in the metropolis of the continent. 
Those of us to whom it seems but as yesterday 
that a plucky young man, fresh from his studies at 
Brown University, fairly leaped into the publish- 
ing business, venturing everything, feating noth- 
ing, can hardly realize what twenty years have 
wrought. These have been strenuous and haz- 
ardous years, years that have tried men with wide 
experience and abundant capital, but Edgar O. 
Silver and the group of young men who have dared 
to dare with him have done their ivll share toward 
transforming the school book activity of 1888 into 
that of 1908. This has always been the house of 
young men, the house of courage to launch new 
schemes in new ways, and it is not surprising that 
they are among the first publishers to establish 
new quarters uptown and to the left of Broadway. 

These new offices are readily accessible from all 
parts of the city. They are located between Sev- 
enth and Eighth avenues, within three blocks of 
the subway station at Times square and the 42d 
street crosstown cars; easy of access to the Grand 
Central station; and to the 42d street station of the 
Sixth avenue elevated line; half a block from the 
Broadway surface cars and the Seventh-avenue 
surface cars; only a short distance from the new 
Pennsylvania railroad terminal; and convenient to 
the other transportation facilities projected for 
this “new centre” of the city. 

If any business man deserves such a valentine it 
is the house of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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AT WASHINGTON. 


Ben Blewett of St. Louis has the greatest pro- 
gram for the Round Table for superintendents of 
large cities that we have ever seen for any Round 
Table at the Department of Superintendence. If 
the talking is worthy the men and the outline pre- 
sented, it will be a record breaker, indeed. . All 
the Round Table programs are exceptionally 
strong. 


BROOKS—GRISWOLD—TETLOW. 


No more heroic action has ever been taken by a 
Boston board of education than that of the pres- 
ent board in sustaining Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks in the transfer of Miss Griswold from the 
Girls’ Latin school against the protest of Princi- 
pal John Tetlow. Not since the Gays of Horace 
Mann has there been such a clear-cut issue be- 
tween the new and the live as against the hold of 
the old. 

Every element of prejudice, tradition, and the 
inertia of gravitation concentrated against the su- 
perintendent. Politics and every combination 
that a conservative, cultured city could command 


appealed to the five members of the city board of~ 


education. The “personal letter” columns of the 
daily papers were fiercely attacking the. superin- 
tendent, while the teachers of the school, the 
alumnae, and parents petitioned and held indigna- 
tion meetings, and the board of education gave a 
public hearing. Only those who knew well the 
stamina of the board believed it possible for the 
members to withstand the public pressure brought 
to bear upon them. 

Mr. Brooks is keenly alive to the improvements 
in high school work in the country at large. In 
April, 1907, he met the teachers and head master 
of the Girls’ Latin school and explained the policy 
the school board desired to pursue. At this meet- 
ing the superintendent stated that unless his de- 
sires were complied with he would feel bound to 
transfer one or more teachers whose influence, he 
believed, was against the adoptiun of this plan. 
In December he became convinced that the trans- 
fer of Miss Griswold would aid in the adoption of 
the principles desired in the girls’ high school. 

The board of education, in endorsing the action 
of the superintendent and in confirming the trans- 
fer of Miss Griswold, says: ‘““We do not regard the 
transfer as a punishment nor even as discipline. 
It is rather a judgment of a superior officer as to 
the sympathy and adaptation of a particular indi- 
vidual for carrying out a particular policy. If no 
teacher can be transferred at all, or only as the re- 
sult of an act of punishment or discipline, and not 
merely because it is felt that a teacher can be more 
helpful or useful to the service in some other posi- 
tion of corresponding rank, then we have a petri- 
fied school system which will certainly produce 
inferior results in school administration, just as it 
would in the administration of any other sys- 
tem.” 


The returned Dunne trustees in Chicago are 
entering upon their work in good faith. One of 
them says: “We want to show the Busse trustees 
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that we are not as red as painted heretofore. We 
intend to do everything possible to improve the 
schools, and will have no quarrel with the 
others. We will go more than half way in at- 
tempting to have everything run smoothly.” 


The Davis bill in Congress has so much of hope 
and promise that it is too bad that it is not wholly 
devoid of danger. Commissioner Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown well says that ‘‘while it tends to a 
most desirable diversification of our education, it 
should be so framed as to work also for the unity 
of our education.” 


The California state meeting, provided for and 
presided over by Dr. Morris E. Dailey, president 
of the San Jose state normal school, is warmly 
praised by those in attendance. The tone was ex- 
cellent, as is everything with which Dr. Dailey has 
to do. 


The report of the Boston board of education 
on the transfer of Miss Griswold is as important 
a document as has been issued on a single educa- 
tional issue since the days of Horace Mann. 


One city has recently sent us forty new sub- 
scribers. That comes partly from being the only 
national weekly educational paper, and partly from 
being the kind of a paper that it is. 


The Boston Transcript gave more lengthy and 
better reports of the Chicago meetings of the 
National Society of Industrial Education than 
Chicago papers gave. 


The Carnegie foundation. is eliminating all 
academies that were trying to carry the name of 
college or even university. This is one of its best 
missions. 


New York’s active membership in the N. E. A. 
is greatest; Illinois is second; Ohio, third; 
Massachusetts, fourth; Pennsylvania, fifth. 


Of ninety-eight “flunked” students at Stanford 
University ninety-six are men, it is said, whereat 
the men are suspicious of the marking. 


Boston and Cleveland elections have more than 
any one thing given heart to the anti-politics-in- 
the-schools crusade. 


Nearly 400 classes in New York city are without 
permanent teachers, and the list of available teach- 
ers is exhausted. 


There has been no foundation for the persistent 
rumor that Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews has 
resigned. 


It looks as though some sectarian colleges would 
be hit hard by the Carnegie foundation. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
February 25, 26, 27, Washington, D. C. 


It looks as though Washington schools are to 
have another upheaval. 


Ohio is for temperance like the South. 
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THE WEEK 


AN AWAKENING MESSAGE. 


The vigorous, not to say vehement, message 
which the President sent in to Congress on Febru- 
ary 1 in defence of his policy in pushing the prose- 
cution of lawless corporations aroused a good deal 
of excitement in both branches and has been a 
subject of general comment since. Leading 
Democrats greeted it with warm applause, and so 
radical a senator as Davis of Arkansas declared 
that it fully expressed his views, and moved for an 
extra printing of 10,000 copies for distribution ; 
but Republicans were less enthusiastic. The 
President wrote like a man who had lost his 
temper; but, if his language seems intemperate, 
allowance must be made for the particularly vi- 
cious character of some of the attacks which have 
been made upon him. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The President made many important recom- 
mendations. He wants Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to cure defects in the employers’ liability law 
and the Erdman Act so as to meet the objections 
to the existing laws expressed in the recent ad- 
verse decisions of the supreme court: To give the 
Interstate commerce commission power to pass 
upon any railroad rate, to hold tp advances in 
rates pending investigation, to fix the physical 
valuation of railroads, to supervise their financial 
operation, and to exercise a certain control over 
their physical operation; and to allow railroads to 
form traffic associations, but not to pool earnings 
or traffic. _To abolish stock gambling, the Presi- 
dent. would have the use of the mails and of tele- 
graph and telephone wires forbidden for such pur- 
poses. 

THE ALDRICH BILL. 


The Aldrich emergency currency bill has been 
reported to the Senate with several important 
modifications. The limit of the emergency cur- 
rency is fixed at $500,000,000 instead of $250,000,- 
000 as in the first draft. To avoid all suspicion of 
favoritism, the currency is to be allotted to the sev- 
eral states accocrding to the ratio which the capi- 
tal and surplus of their bank capital sustains to the 
total for the country. That there may be no delay 
in putting out the currency. when needed, the 
secretary of the treasury is to inform the banks in 
advance of the sorts of securities which can be 
utilized as a basis of circulation; and he is to keep 
in readiness for issue an adequate supply of emer- 
gency notes in blank. The present indications 
are that the bill will be passed substantially as re- 
ported. 

EXIT FRANCO. 


Premier Franco, whose tyrannous harshness 
was the real cause of the assassination of the King 
and the Crown Prince, bowed to the inevitable 
after that great crime, and not only resigned his 
office, byt Jeft the country. With his departure 
will dawn, it may be hoped, a better day for Portu- 
gal, The dictatorship ends, and the jong-detferred 
elections will he held. The new ministry is a 
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coalition of representatives of the two leading po- 
litical parties; but the dominant influence in it is 
exercised by men who have all along been hostile 
to the dictatorship and its tyrannies. While all 
concerned in the regicide plot, so far as they may 
be apprehended, will suffer the just penalty of their 
crime, there will be a general emptying of the 
prisons of men who have been cast into them sim- 
ply as political suspects or personal opponents of 
Franco. 


A MOTORIST IN PRISON. 


Pedestrians who live in constant terror of motors 
driven at mad speed along the public highways 
will have a feeling of satisfaction when they learn 
that a righteous New Jersey judge has sentenced 
to eighteen months imprisonment a reckless New- 
ark citizen who, while intoxicated, ran amuck 
with his motor through the crowded city streets, 
killed his man, and then rode away, smashing a 
wagon as he went. The judge, with commenda- 
ble plainness of speech, told the prisoner that his 
gross recklessness supplied the place of criminal 
intent in making his offence manslaughter under 
the law. It is full time that the courts generally 
acted on this sound principle. Not until they do 
shall we have a diminution of the daily record of 
motoring accidents. 


THE DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


What they could not get by force of arms the 
Dutch in South Africa, thanks to the liberal grant 
of rights by the present British government, are 
securing by their numbers, their political solidity, 
and their very definite conception of what they 
want. They have been for some months in full 
control of the ministries and legislatures of the 
Transvaal and the Orange River colony, and now 
they have gained control of the parliament of 
Cape colony. It is a part of the irony of history 
that the first victim of their political success should 
be Dr. Jameson, leader of the famous raid which 
precipitated the South African war. Dr. Jameson 
had been premier and secretary fcr native affairs 
of Cape colony, but the victory of the Dutch has 
forced him out of office, and he will be succeeded 
by the leader of the African Bund. 


a 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 


Two of the most interesting movements of the 
day are the State Educational Commissions of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. At present nothing can 
be said as to their importance. We are not in- 
clined to prophesy, because we recall the immense 
labor and expense put into the work of the famous 
Harper commission which came to naught before 
the voters. Whatever these commissions do, the 
legislators will have their say, and one cannot have 
great confidence in the results. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that it is a good thing to have two 
such bodies of able men investigate and report in 
print, and one can but hope that legislative wis- 
dom will be found to put into execution their finds 
ings, 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 
[Continued from page 181.] 


of a standard candle, for instance,—are so placed 
that the two shadows of the rod cast upon the 
screen in a darkened room slightly overlap one 
another. Then either the lamp or the candle, it 
matters not which, is moved toward the screen or 
away from it until the shadows referred to are of 
the same intensity, i. e., equally dark. 

Under these conditions, if we measure the dis- 
tance from lamp-flame to its particular shadow 
of the rod upon the screen (call this distance A) 
and the distance from the candle-flame to its 
particular shadow (call this distance B) we shall 
find that the light of the lamp is as many times as 
bright as that of the candle as A? contains B?. 

Problem.—If, under the above conditions, the 
lamp is 55 centimeters from the screen and the 
candle 20, the light of the lamp is how manv times 
as bright as that of the candle? 

2. Candle Power.—The amount of light given 
out by a standard candle—to be had of any dealer 
in physical apparatus at about fifty cents each— 
when burning at the rate of .129 grams per minute 
is the customary standard for the measurement of 
intensity of illumination and is known as one can- 
dle power. Not even a standard candle, how- 
ever, can be kept burning at precisely this rate 
for any length of time, hence the standard candle 
itself will be found to represent, as a general thing, 
either too much illumination or too little. To de- 
termine exactly how much candle power it stands 
for, while burning during any given interval of 
time, the candle must be weighed before being 
lighted, the number of minutes that it is allowed to 
burn carefully noted, then weighed again after it 
has been blown out. The candle power repre- 
sented during that particular interval of time can 
then be determined by dividing the loss of weight 
per minute by .129. 

Problem.—If a standard candle burn 3.06 grams 
in twenty minutes, how much candle power did it 
display on the average while burning? 

Apparatus.—The lamp to be tested; a standard 
candle mounted upon a suitable candlestick; a 
platform balance ; metric weights. 

Directions.— 


1. Weigh the lamp and its contents. 

2. Weigh the candle. 

8. Light each. Note the exact time. 

4. Determine how many times as bright as the 
standard candle the lamp is, by means of the 


‘photometer. 


5. Weigh the candle again. Determine the 
candle power represented by the candle during the 
experiment. 

6. From the facts obtained in Nos. 4 and 5 
compute the candle power of the lamp. 

%. Weigh the lamp and its contents once more. 
Tt should have been burning at least an hour. 

8. Compute the number of grams of kerosene 
consumed per minute. 

9. Calculate the cost per candle power per hour 
of the illumination furnished by the lamp and write 
the result in the form of a complete sentence, 
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Note.—Kerosene at 13 cents a gallon costs 4.4 
cents per kilogram. 

10. Write up the entire exercise in good form 
and submit to the instructor for inspection. 

Topics for further study and _ investigation: 
The Bunsen Photometer, History of Artificial Il- 
lumination, Influence of Too Intense an [llumina- 
tion upon the Eyesight. 

References.--“Practical Exercises in Light,” Clay, 
the Macmillan Company; “The Ventilation and 
Heating and Lighting of Dwellings,’ Thomas, 
Longmans, London and New York; Smithsonian 
Reports, 1904, pages 267-274 ; 1901, pages 495-500 ; 
Scientific American Supplement, Nos. 1619, 1630, 
and 1631; Ladies’ Home Journal, iebruarv, 1907. 


PINES, AND THE SECRET OF THEIR CONES. 
BY T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 


Take a walk through a forest of evergreens 
after a heavy fall of snow, and it will be like a visit 
to Fairyland. Every wide-spreading branch will 
be covered with its pure white mantle that sparkles 
in the sunlight. 

All of the cone-bearing trees belong to the pine 
family, chief of which is the stately white pine, the 
monarch of the forest. Each different species of 
pine of course has its distinctive features, and that 
of this pine is its wide-spreading, sheltering 
branches, affording a refuge from wintry winds and 
storms to the birds that elect to spend the winter 
in the colder states. 


The white pine is easily distinguishable by its. 


“needles,” being grouped in five on the branch, 
growing out of a gray little sheath. These sheaths 
are set closely around the twig. A single large 
bud encircled by five smaller ones is at the end of 
each branch. 

The pitch pine, famous for its health-giving 
fragrance, never attains to the height of the white 
pine, and its needles grow in clusters of three from 
their sheath. It is where the pine trees dominate 
that we hear that “sighing through the pines.” 
There is a warm, comfortable feeling here even in 
the winter, as the snow seldom reaches the ground 
to cover the carpet of brown pine needles spread 
out so invitingly. 

Did you know that pine cones are weather 
prophets? In damp weather the scales of the cones 
absorb the moisture and swell up, closing tightly. 

When it is dry again they open gradually. The 
cones of some pine trees require twe or three years 
to reach their full growth. 

The forests of the future are locked up in the 
pine tree’s cones, and the government has no 
small undertaking on hand in planting trees to 
cover the forest preserves that have been denuded 
to supply the lumber trade. 


To commence with, it is a question of how to — 


get millions of seeds. This is ne easy matter 
when the seeds in question must be obtained from 
the cones. For generally speaking trees of the 
evergreen variety, such as pines, spruces, and 
others, thrive better in the rocky soil or the colder 
climate than do the trees that lose their leaves in 
the fall.. For the seeds procured from cones, 
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Uncle Sam will have to visit the squirrel’s winter 
store, as they are the finest. Mr. Squirrel knows 
just where the cones can be reached, and the place 
is at the tops of the tallest pines. The seed 
hunters, to their shame, rob the squirrels of their 
winter’s dainties. 

They have the cones, but considerable work must 
be done before each little scale will loosen itself 
enough to disclose the coveted seed. Some cones 
are a foot in length, and an ordinary sized cone will 
contain as many as one hundred seeds. Some 
of the cones, such as those of the firs, spruces, and 
yellow pines, can be opened by simply exposing 
them to the rays of the sun for a week or longer. 
They are spread out singly on a flat surface, when 
the sun causing moisture, the scales swell up as 
before mentioned, and expand. On each scale will 
be found two seeds, their “wings” extended out- 
ward, ready for flight when released from their 
prison. 

Only fire will liberate the seeds from the cones of 
Jack pine and knob pine. When a great fire rages 
through the forest the fierce heat melts the gummy 
substance that glues the scales together, releasing 
the seeds. This is Nature’s method of reclothing 
the bare forest. 

When the suns rays are not powerful enough 
to unlock the pine cone’s scales, resource is had 
to boiling water. Still another precess is to put 
the cones in a room heated to a high temperature. 

The balsam fir is a pine tree that is a very pictur- 
esque feature of the landscape. It is the tree that 
grows in great numbers in the forests of Germany, 
and it is especially numerous in the Black forest. 
The balsam’s short, thick needles are remarkably 
fragrant and much sought for filling cushions. 
The short needles are crowded together on each 
side of the long stem, bending upward where the 
branch is horizontal, and pressing the tips closely 
together. In the bark and needles lies concealed 
their aromatic fragrance. Even if some bird or 
insect has greedily eaten up the leading shoot of 
the balsam fir which constitutes the pride of all the 
members of this family, the two buds on either side 
of the leading bud vie with each cther in growing 
until they form a double head. This does not de- 
tract from the symmetrical beauty of the tree in the 
least. The cones stand erect at the tips of the 
branches, tapering a little with rounded ends. 

There are other interesting members of the ever- 
green family, as arbor vitae, the cedars, cypresses, 
yews, and junipers. The red cedirs will be found 
growing at the seashore as well as the junipers. 
They are sturdy trees and seem to glory in the 
coast storms as they stand firmly rooted among 
the rocks, while their branches, buffeted by the salt 
spray and the fierce winds, are contorted in all 
sorts of shapes. 

Juniper trees grow inland as well as on the coast 
and wherever they elect to grow they are favorites 
with the birds because of the bounteous supply of 
hard purple berries that grow on the branches. 
Toward the end of winter, while snow still covers 
the ground, food is more than ever scarce for our 
feathered friends, and the juniper tree makes an 
excellent feeding ground for them, because the 
food is so conspicuous at a distance, growing, as it 
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dees, at the tips of the twigs. The juniper tree 
is small in size, compact and spire-like in form. 
As a rule, it grows aloof from other trees and their 
confusing shadows, thereby making a good sun 
guide. Continual changes of the angle of the sun 
may be accurately photoed. The shade of this 
tree was believed by the ancients to be dangerous 
to human life; later, its berries were considered 
a panacea for every illness. The heartwood of 
this tree is the firm, pink, sweet-scented wood 
known as the “red cedar,” and it is so sound and en- 
during as to be famous as an emblem of faith. 

The age of the trees that shed their leaves in 
the fall cannot be known until they die, one ring 
of growth being a year of their existence, while the 
pine trees have no hesitation in telling their age 
when alive. -They form each year a fresh whorl 
of leaves. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(IX.) 


Editorial. ] 


BEARS AND BULLS. 


There are usually two general movements in the 
stock market. These movements are styled bear 
movements and bull movements. The bulls always 
try to carry stocks up in price, and bears try to 
pull them down. The bulls try to toss them up in 
the air; the bears try to claw them down. 

The bears are always selling; the bulls are al- 
ways buying. 

As a rule, a banker or broker usually identifies 
himself regularly with either the bears or the bulls, 
but he may play a bear market one day and a bull 
market the next, or he may play both the same 
day or the same minute. 

Practically no stock changes hands during the 
trading on the stock exchange. 

At a country auction a man bids off various 
things from a five-cent kettle to a $150 horse, and 
he pays nothing for anything, takes nothing that 
he buys until the auction is over. <A clerk keeps 
a memorandum of the sales. He usually knows all 
the bidders, and never speaks with them till it is 
over. The bidder usually has only an indistinct 
idea of how much he has bought, but when it is 
over, the clerk picks out the items and figures up 
what is due, and a settlement is made. 

So in the stock exchange, no money is passed, 
and no stock is passed until the exchange closes. 

Let us assume that it is a bull maiket on a given 
stock. The market opens at 80; the bears want to 
break the price and offer 1,000 shares for 80. The 
bulls take it and offer to buy 10,600 more at 80. 
This situation will carry it up to @1, and the bulls 
take 1,000 shares and offer to take 10,000 more. 
It goes up to 82, and 83, and 84, and closes at 85. 
We assume that each time the bears have sold the 
bulls 1,000 shares. 

Now no stock has changed hands, and when it 
is over the bears must let the bulls have 6,000 
shares of stock, and they will have to pay the clos- 
ing price, or 85, but the bulls will only pay 80 for 
1,000, 81 for 1,000, and so on up to the last 1,000 
shares. That is, the bears have made a dead loss 
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of $1,000 on each of the five sales, and the bulls 
have cleared up $5,000. 

Reverse it and have a bear market. It opens at 
85. The bulls buy 1,000, and the bears offer them 
10,000 shares more. This drops the price to 84, 
and so on down to 80. Now the bulls have 
agreed to buy 6,000 shares at prices ranging from 
85 to 80. Now they could buy the whole 6,000 
shares for 80, but they must pay the various prices, 
and the bulls are out $5,000, and the bears are in 
that amount. 

Of course the case is never so simple as this, but 
it must be made simple to make it clear. 

On a bear market the price is easily forced 
down, fdr no one wants to buy indefinitely on a 
falling market. If the bulls dare to do it at any 
time and can stand it, they can stop the decline, 
say at 82, by buying all that the bears will sell. At 
such a time both sides take great risks. The 
bear may offer 50,000 and the bulls may take it all 
and call for more. When the bears dare not sell 
any more, it may go up to 84, 85, 8#, 87, or 90, and 
the bears have got to pay 90 for the 50,000, or 
8 times $50,000, or $400,000. On the other hand 
the bears could continue to offer until at 50,000 
the bulls would stop, and then the price might 
drop 8 points, and the bulls would be out the 
$400,000. This is why both sides get timid in a 
fluctuating market. 

Such a market as this, which is confined to the 
brokers or traders, is called a “traders’ market,” 
which neither side enjoys. What they want is a 
buying and selling market with outsiders, lambs 
to be sheared. In such a case the bears do not 
lose much on a bull market, nor the bulls on a bear 
market, but the outsiders do the losing. 

When money is scarce both traders and out- 
siders have to sacrifice their stock at any price. 
From October 21 into December, when money 
could not be had, the bears could have pounded 
the life out of any stock, so that the best stocks 
could have been carried down to the bottom. 
This is why the edict went forth on October 21 
that the bears should do no business in the stock 
market till the financial trouble was over. 


THE CRUEL “COMIC VALENTINE.” 


Yes, I remember those old days when the crude 
“comic valentine’ was in vogue, and we boys 
thought what a clever thing it would be to send a 
horrible-looking, big-nosed picture to a_ teacher 
whom we did not like because she had “called us 
down.” We could not forget those sharp words 
that had cut to the quick. What a splendid chance 
to “get even” with her! 

There was much practicing at ‘“back-hand” and 
other modes of disguising our handwriting, and 
the caricature was finally purchased, addressed, and 
mailed. We knew it would be received some 
time before school opened. Three of us beys as- 
sembled outside the window, through which the 
teacher’s desk could be seen by p2ering cautiously 
between the leafless boughs. A little pile of letters 
lay on her desk. She came in, sat down and read 
them one by one. Then came the envelope—the 
envelope—it was opened. She turned in a startled 
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way to the handwriting, examined it, crumpled the 
paper in her hand and dropped her head on the 
desk; her slight shoulders shook with sobs. This 
form of revenge had never been anticipated. We 
had expected a towering rage; a mighty tornado 
that would shake the school and furnish us with 
amusement. We were not hard-hearted urchins; 
shamefacedly we crept in one by one and stood 
awkwardly about her; we thought afterwards that 
Bob kissed her, but were too agitated to remember 
clearly. After all, that hideous caricature did 
good work and yielded its frtiitage of love; for 
thereafter there was a better understanding in the 
old brick schoolhouse than had ever before ex- 
isted between teacher and scholars——Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, in “The Happy Habit” symposium in 
National Magazine. 


> 


DARTMOUTH IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Every time I go to North Dakota something comes to 
light which makes the average eastern notion as to that 
state seem ridiculous. This time it was in connection 
with a group of Dartinouth men. 

In Bismarek three of the leading citizens are Dart- 
mouth men, class of 1881. C. B. Little has been in the 
state senate ever since the state was admitted to the 
Union. No other man has had such an opportunity to 
influence its legislation, he having been chairman of the 
three leading committees. He is now a candidate for the 
United States Senate in the Republican primaries, John 
Philbrick was assistant attorney-general for twelve 
years, in charge of the work of the office. William Moore 
has been superintendent of schools of Bismarck since 
1895—only one other public school man in North Dakota 
has had equal service in one place. His school teaches 
Greek and sends boys to Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, West Point, and Annapolis without conditions, 
ranking in this regard with the best schools in Massachu- 
setts. 

At a banquet at Grand Forks this month there were 
also present fron: Dartmouth, Dr. Brown of the Valley 
City Normal school, und F. E. Smith, superintendent of 
Wahpeton, one of the educational leaders of the North- 
west. There were also present Dr. Thomas Hillyer, a 
recent graduate of Harvard and president of the May- 
ville (North Dakota) Normal school; another, a graduate 
of Bates College, while the toastmaster, Professor Victor 
P. Squires of the State University, is a graduate of 
Brown.—A. E. Winship, in Boston Transcript. 


a 


Illinois led all the states in attendance at Los 
Angeles, California alone excepted. ‘Seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one was a great number of people 
to travel 2,000 miles from one state to attend a 
convention. That means more than a million and 
a half of miles traveled by the teachers of that 
state for that meeting. 


a a 


N. H., Pennsylvania: I could not well do with- 
out the Journal. It is full of good things every 
week. 

H. L. L., Minnesota: The Journal of Education 
is an exceptionally strong paper, strong because it 
not only touches upon so many subjects of im- 
portance, but they are handled with master hands. 
I wish to express to you my appreciation of this 
paper and to say that it is an inspiration and great 
help to me. ° 
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BOOK TABLE. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 


ATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., master of 

Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M. A., Peterhouse. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In fourteen volumes, 

Volume I., rom the Beginnings to the Cycles of Ro- 

mance. Cloth. (64¢x9.) 565 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 

Subscriptions received for the fourteen volumes. at 

$2.25 per volume, 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature’ will 
cover the whole course of English literature fiom the 
origins to the close of the Victorian age. Each division 
will be the work of a writer who has been accepted as an 
authority on the subject; while the editors will re_ain the 
responsibility for the character of the work as a whole, 
The list of contributors includes American as well as 
English and continental scholars, The work appeals to 
readers in general as well as to the literary student. 
Facts that have been duly verified, rather than surm’s s 
and theories, however interesting, form the foundation 
of the work. Controversf¥ and partisanship of every 
kind are scrupulously avoided. The work will furnish 
a comprehensive, strictly-accurate, impartial, and im- 
personal study of the development of the English lan- 
gudige and literature. The second volume will begin 
with Chaucer and come down to the Renaissance. The 
last two volumes will be devoted to the Victorian age. 
This work is as significant as anything vet published on 
English literature. It is a work upon which any one ean 
depend for facts and opinions. While it eliminates all 
doubtful personal incidents, it magnifies such as are both 
authentic and interesting. The chief value of this set of 
books, however, will lie in its reliability. It is sterling 
in the highest sense. What the Britannica is among en- 
cyclopaedias, and Webster among dictionaries, this is as 
a treasure honse for literary information. No colle:e, 
normal school, or secondary school can be property 
equipped for English work without “The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature.” z 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph. D., Prince. 

ton University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cloth. 522 pp. 

This is a remarkable book, one for which there has 
been an earnest demand for some time. It gives us what 
no other histories have given, but that which many of 
us have been saying for several years is of infinite more 
Significance than battles, with which so many  bistories 
are filled with over much detail. This hook does not re- 
hearse the events common to political and constitutional 
histories of the United States, but rather emphasizes the 
points neglected by theia. The keynote of all American 
history, from whatever standpoint it may be written, is 
found in the efforts of a virile and energetic people to 
appropriate and develop the wonderful natural re- 
sources of a new continent and there to realize their 
ideals of liberty and government. The economic history 
of the United States is largely the story of the achieve- 
ments of a people working under free competition, un- 
trammeled by custom, tradition, or politieal limitations 
and whose changing conditions of -environment con. 
stantly compelled new adaptations and promoted = in- 
gzenuitv and energy of character. The history of this 
economic struggle is not one whit less interesting or 
dramatic than the political history of the same period 
while it is absolutely essential to a thorough under-tand. 
ing of the latter. Beginning with the explorations and 
settlements that led to the colonization of the continent 
there is traced the growth of industry, agriculture, com- 
merce. transportation, population, and labor, from the 
Simple, isolated agricultural communities of the colonies 
to the complex industrial and commercial society of to- 
day. In each period the important events are “emph 
sized. and bring out clearly the causal relations. 


ECONOMI(¢ S FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Professor 
Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., University of Kansas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 434 pp 
Price, $1.29, net. 
To make intelligent and good citizens is the supreme 

purpose—or ought to be—of the education of our dav. 

But the highest tvpe of the worthy citizen cannot be 

gained without some well-based knowledge of the social 

order,—how citizens are related to each other, their 
mutual dependence. their government, and many other 
things of kindred import. Nor can such knowledge be 
gained except through wise direction by some competent 
instructor. And even this instructor is dependent on the 
careful study of the expert, which he has found time to 
incorporate in some illuminative volume. This last 
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phrase most aptly describes this book of Professor 
Blackmar, for it scintillates with good things on matters 
economical. In it may be found instruction about indus- 
trial life—primitive and modern; about distribution of in- 
come; about value, money, and exchange; about govern- 
ment, taxation, and revenue; and many correlates of 
these important subjects. A wide ground is covered in 
these studies, and the style in which they are presented 
is most simple and lucid. It is a fine work for the class- 
room, and its author is to be congratulated on its pro- 
duction. 

TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY. By Walter H. Eddy of the High School 
of Commerce, New York. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo, 521 pp. Llustrated, I rice, 
$1.20. 

An exceedingly valuable compendium of the facts and 
functions of the human system, and leaving almost 
nothing of what the body does in its wide province um- 
touched. Digestion, cireulation, respiration, sensation, 
sanitation, and many more features of physical life are 
here explained by one who has mastered them in _ his 
patient study and research. Though the author has his 
eye especially on certain college entrance requirements, 
his work is a valuable treatise to be used in all schools, 
and for that matter in all homes, where such tuemes 
need explanation and judicious advice. 

SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER. Compiled and anno- 
tated by Professor Edwin A. Greenlaw, Ph, D., of 
Adelphi College. Chieago: Scott, Foresman & Oo. 
Cloth. 316 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Professor Damon of Brown University has editorial 
supervision of the “Lake English Classics,” as one of 
which series this new and valuable work appears. The 
compiler has chosen some of the acknowledged best por- 
tions of Chaucer's works, gives us considerable and 
valuable kuowledge of Chaucer and his times, bes:des 
notes that are essential to the understanding of the 
quaint old Saxon, and, lastly, a fine glossary of words 
that require the careful unveiling of their meaning. 


X”SYLLABUS FOR THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE—-PARTS IL AND Il. By Professor Nor- 
man M. Trenholme of the University of Missouri. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. (L) 87 pp; (IL) 101 pp. 
List price of each, 40 cents. 

This syllabus is planned to accompany Robinson’s 
“History of Western Europe.” Part J. deals with the 
Middle Ages of Europe, and Part Il. with its Modern 
Age. The work is capitally done, and is notably thor- 
ough. Suggestions as to the best reference books on the 
themes dealt with are elaborate, while review questions 
interspersed here and there stimulate the students’ de- 
sire for further research. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. By Thomas J. Watts 
of the Highlands, N. J. Published by the author. 
‘aper. SO pp. 

This little but graceful volume contains the ripest 
thoughts of one who has given earnest consideration to 
the problems of our modern education. And what he 
says is well worth pondering by educators everywhere. 
As a motto, the author has selected this extract from 
Montaigne: “When Agesilaus was asked what boys 
should learn, he answered, ‘Those things they ought to 
do when they are men.” And it is with such things 
that Mr. Watts deals, and in a lively and luminous way. 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Essays by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Selected and edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edna H. L. Turpin. New York and 
Boston: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 336 pp, 
In this attractive volume are a life of Emerson, critical 

opinions, chronological list of principal works, and eleven 

of his choice essays: “The American Scholar,” “Compen- 
sation,” “Self-Reliance,” “Friendship,” “Heroism,” 

“Manners,” “Gifts,” “Nature,” “Shakespeare,” ‘“Pru- 

dence,” and “Circles.” There are thirty pages of helpful 

notes. 


SCHILI.ING’S DON BASILIO. Translated and edited 
by Frederick Zagel of London, Eng. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a practical guide to Spanish conversation and 
correspondence. it is admirably adapted to the needs 
of those who purpose visiting Spanish-speaking countries, 
or who are required to correspond with Spanish busi- 
ness houses. It is given in dialogue form, and in an easy 
and colloquial style. A Spanish-English -vocabulary ig 
also given, which aids in the mastery of the text. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 21: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boylston street, Boston. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National. Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


MEXICO. This town is setting 
other towns of its size a lively pace 
by building a $22,000 schoolhouse, 

LEWISTON. On Friday evening, 
January 31, the Lewiston Teachers’ 
Association, of which Miss Adelaide 
V. Finch, principal of the Training 
school, is president, gave a reception 
to Superintendent Arthur J. Collins 
and his wife, and to the members of 
the Lewiston school board. The _ re- 
ception hall of the training school 
was filled with teachers and their 
friends, who listened to a very enjoy- 
able program. It was one of the 
most successful affairs of the season. 

PORTLAND. About 1,200 teach- 
ers of Cumberland county met in 
Portland February 10 to hold an all- 
day meeting of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Hon. Payson Smith of 
Auburn, state superintendent of 
schools, was present and delivered an 
address. Many prominent educators 
from Maine and other sections of 
New England gave addresses during 
the session. There was also held in 
Portland a session of the educatienal 
commission, which was _ established 
by the last legislature to investigate 
and report upon the advisability of 
creating an educational board in 
Maine to control the school system of 
the state, the board to have the same 
powers and to be constituted after 
the same plan as the Massachusetts 
board of education. Prominent edu- 
. eators in this section of the state are 
nearly all opposed to the contem- 
plated change, and appeared before 


the commission to oppose the plan. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


WALTHAM. The committee on 
medical inspection has been granted 
power to confer with the board of 
health on the question of appointing 
a permanent nurse on inspection in 
the public schools. The committee 
was granted further power to add the 
sum of $200 to cover the expense for 
the remainder of the school year. 
The school board has received from a 
citizens’ committee a communication 
requesting the appointment of an in- 
structor in gardening in the public 
schools for the benefit of teachers, 
children, parents, and city, and also 
that gardening may be made a part 
of the school curriculum as urged by 
the state board of education. 


BOSTON. William Horace Fur- 
ber, master of the Prescott school, 
died recently, following an operation 
for appendicitis. He was born 
1859, at Winslow, Me. In 1890 
came to Boston as a sub-master 
the Prescott school, and in 1896 
was appointed master. 


IIOLLISTON. Superintendent of 
Schools Wilfred H. Price began his 
new duties as superintendent of the 
Watertown schools February 1, and 
his successor entered upon his duties 
here at the same time. From the list 
of applicants Charles A. Harris of 
Hanover has been chosen. A gradu- 
ate of Brown University with some 
high school experience, Mr. Harris 
has recently had the superintendency 
of the district which comprises Han- 
over, Hanson, and Norwell. 

WORCESTER. The regular meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Super- 
intendents’ Club was held in the 
State Mutual building February 8. 
The subjects for discussion were: 
“Legislative needs that the spirit of 
present statutes relating to schools 
may be realized,” by Superintendent 
R. O. Small, Grafton; “Different 
forms of seat work now in use in 
primary schools; some of the results 


that may be expected from such 
work,” by Superintendent F. G. 
Atwell, Baldwinville. The attend- 


ance was large and appreciative. 


FITCHBURG. Harry S. Brooks, 
for two years principal of Ashburn- 
ham-street school, has tendered his 
resignation to Superintendent of 
Schools Edgerly, to take effect Feb- 
ruary 28. He has been elected su- 
pervising principal in the Quincy 
public schools. Mr. Brooks came to 
the Ashburnham-street school from 
Maynard and isa graduate of the 
Lowell Normal school. During his 
administration he has established a 
branch of the public library in his 
schoolhouse over which he has taken 
full charge. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Nota case of 
tardiness has occurred at St. John’s 
parochial school, Middletown, of 
which the Rev. Dr. James P. Dono- 
van is supervisor, in three months, 
and there have been but few cases of 
absence. 

SHELTON. Commencing Feb- 
ruary 6, and continuing for two days, 
there was a teachers’ institute in the 
Ferry school building under the joint 
auspices of the state board of educa- 
tion and the local town school com- 
mittee. It was attended by the 
teachers from Seymour, Ansonia, 
Derby, Huntington, Stratford, Fair- 
field, Westport, Branford, Milford, 
and Monroe. 
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HARTFORD. Dr. Elmer 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of education, spoke in the hall of the- 
house in the capitol Tuesday after- 
noon, February 4, before a large au- 
dience of Hartford county teachers. 
His subject was “The Educational 
Ladder.” 


NORWICH. In behalf of Sedg- 
wick post, No. 1, G. A. R., of this 
city, Patriotic Instructor J. Herbert 
George has sent out to each school in 
this vicinity a copy of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg address, printed in large 
type, with a fine picture of Lincoln. 
This will be suitable for framing and 
hanging in the schoolroom. Instruc- 
tor George, in presenting the address, 
will recommend that the pupils be- 
come familiar with the address and 
commit it to memory. The address 
was distributed so that it was in the 
schools for Lincoln day. There were 
a hundred or more copies sent to 
schools in Norwich, Preston, Led- 
yard, Franklin, Montville, and any 
other towns over which the post has 
jurisdiction. 


FARMINGTON. Miss Elizabeth 


G. Porter, aged eighty-seven years, 
died at her home February 4, after 
a short illness of pneumonia. She 


was the daughter of the late Dr. 
Noah Porter, 8S. T. D. Dr. Porter 
was born in Farmington in 1781 and 
was graduated from Yale College in 
1808. Shortly after, he was  or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational 
church in Farmington, where he min- 
istered to that charge until his death 
in 1886. Miss Porter’s brother was 
Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., the dis- 
tinguished American educator . and. 
lexicographer, president of Yale Uni- 
versity from 1871 till 1886, and for 
many years professor of moral phil- 
osophy and metaphysics in Yale. He 
was widely known also as the editor- 
in-chief of the revised editions of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
He was born in Farmington Decem- 
ber 14, 1831, and died March 4, 1892. 
Miss Porter’s sister, Miss Sarah Por- 
ter, was the founder of the famous 
Porter school for young ladies. In 
the first days of the school Miss 
Elizabeth Porter was a teacher of 
elocution there. Miss Sarah Porter 
died about three years ago. 


NEW HAVEN. F. H. Beeide, su- 
perintendent of schools in New 
Haven, addressed the teachers of the- 
New Britain schools Thursday after- 
noon, February 6, on “What Consti- 
tutes a Good School.” 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. Charles 
Saunders, instructor in mathematics 
in the high school, has resigned to go. 
into business. His place has been 
filled by Miss Mary F. Spafford, who- 
has for the last two years been an in- 
structor in mathematics in Mount 
Holyoke College, Waterbury. A 
joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the Connecticut Superin- 
tendents’ Association and the Con- 
necticut School Board Association 
was held here recently for the pur- 
pose of raising a committee which 
should take into consideration plans 
for arousing throughout the state a 
larger interest in school affairs, and 
for the purpose of furthering such 
legislative action at the next session 
of the legislature as may seem desir- 
able. The following are the commit- 
tee: E. H. Forbes, Torrington; F. A. 
Verplanck, South Manchester; 
Charles H. Judd, New Haven; H. A., 
Roberts, Derby; Percy Eggleston, 
New London; William North Rice, 
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Middletown; Howell Cheney, South 
Manchester; James N. Paine, Daniel- 
son; J. R. Perkins, Danbury. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


DUNKIRK. The high school’s 
growth requires a $75,000 addition, 


which will be provided. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. We record 
with deep regret the death of Miss 
Louise Haynes, founder and principal 
of the Holman School for Girls in 
Philadelphia. Born in Dover, N. H., 
a graduate of Salem, Mass., Normal 
school, a brilliant teacher in the 
Dover high school, managing secre- 
tary of the William Penn Charter 
school of Philadelphia (1887-1900), 
and since 1900 principal of the Hol- 
man school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


LOWA. 

DES MOINES. State Superin- 
tendent Riggs’ report is full of inter- 
esting material. Over $900,000 more 
was spent on the common schools of 
Iowa during 1907 than in 1906. About 
$400,000 more went to teachers than 
during the previous year. Over $80),- 
000 more was invested  school- 
houses in 1907 than in 1906. A total 
of $11,242,598 was expended by the 
schools of Iowa last year. Men 
teachers average fifty-nine cents a 
month more; women teachers seventy 
cents a month more. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHAMPAIGN. _ important 
event in educational circles of Illinois 
was the opening exercises of the new 
graduate school of the University of 
Illinois for which the legislature ap- 
propriated $80,000. By the estab- 
lishment of this school, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is admitted into the 
national organization of American 
universities. Degrees given by the 
university will now be recognized by 
all foreign colleges and universities. 
Forty colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States were 
represented at the exercises. The 
opening address was made by Dr. 
Edmund J. James, president of the 
university; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University of Wor- 
cester, Mass., also delivered an ad- 
dress. Dean Goss of the college of 
engineering was installed and 
addresses were also given by Presi- 
dent Remmelkamp of Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, and President Mc- 
Clelland of Knox College, Galesburg. 
Professor Clifford H. Moore of Har- 
vard University lectured on “The 
Last Five Centuries of Western Pa- 
ganism.” 


When a girl once gets the reputa- 
tion of being vivacious, no power on 
earth can shut her up. 
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FROM A TO Z, 
A wondrous thing, the alphabet, 
As doubtless you'll agree; 
No honey from the B we get, 
No water from the C, 


The J has never built a nest; 
No pod enfolds the P; 

And there is nothing to suggest 
A — beyond the D. 


No oyster has the R to sell; 
No pupil has the I; 

No house adjoins the modest L, 
No question asks the Y. 


The X is never cross, and O 
From debt is wholly free; 
And cockney H you'd only know 
By its apostrophe. 
No type is measured by the M; 
No sugar spoils the T; 
No Dutchman fashions dykes to stem 
The inrush of the Z. 


No lambkin tags behind the U; 
The U—no wool has she; 

No Chinaman upbraids the Q; 
No Scottish tears shed E. 


The F is sharp, if not acute; 
And A is flat, it’s true; 
While G and N and K dispute 
The ownership of Gnu, New, Knew. 


The § its $ counts for nought 
But VV to me 
Suggests that for these rhymes I 
ought 
To get a double “V.” 
-—Frank Roe Batchelder, 
Smart Set. 


in the 


MARVELS OF ARITHMBTIC. 


Two and two make four. This is 
a platitude. 
Two and two make three. This is 


a demagogism. 
Two and two make 150. This is 
high finance.—Washington Herald. 
When a woman is jealous of a 
man, she ought hot to let him know 


it. Men are conceited enough al- 
ready, without that.—Somerville 
Journal, 


NO UNCERTAINTY. 


Briggs—‘“I hear you’ve been specu- 
lating in Wall street.” 

Griggs—“There was no speculating 
about it. I was a dead sure thing 
from the start.”—Life. 


FILLED THE BILL. 


Belle—‘Jack said I looked so sweet 
in my new gown he couldn't help 
kissing me,” 

Maud—‘Well, the modiste guar- 
anteed the dress would give you sat- 
isfaction.” 


WHY NOT PROVIDE A SETTLE? 


“Sir, your account has been run- 
ning now a long time.” 

“Then, my friend, common human- 
A on that you let it stand a 
while.” 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 


UST DANGER is a real—not a theoretical 

D menace. Scientific research has proved 

that dust is the greatest carrier and dis- 
tributer of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is one 
that should have the serious consideration of 
every Board of Education, every Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Principal, and Teacher. 
The elimination of dust is a duty that must 
appeal with peculiar force to those charged 
with the responsibility of caring for the 
health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE, 

Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
svil will, inan incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are foand by the 
million in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 


The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, forsuch expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard Floor Dressing is the true rem- 
edy for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust sear/y one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The application of a 
thin coat three or four times a year is suffi- 
cient to keep the floors at just the right 
degree of moisture to catch and bold all dust 
and dirt, 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appeaiance. The 
dressing acts asa preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the 
labor of caring for the floors saves its cost 
many times over. Not intended for household 
use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offiices. Our offer is this—we will, /ree of all 
cost, treat one floor or 
part of floor in any 
schoolroom or corridor 
with Standard Floor 
Dressing, just to prove 
our claim. 


Upon request, full 
particulars may be had 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


regarding such demon- 
strations. Our little 
book, “‘Dust and Its 
Dangers,” explains the 
subject fully. Anyone 
may have a copy by 
merely asking for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
(Incorporated. ) 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 | 


Our Business Increased over 80 per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why ? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


‘‘Holden System for Preserving Books”’ 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 


“T” Back Binder and 


DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


Transparent Papers 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Columbia University will receive 
$50,000, and the college of physicians 
and surgeons, an allied institution, 
another $50,000 through the will of 
Edward Hall Cole. Other bequests 
aro $5,000 to the Massachusetts Uni- 
yersalist convention, and $9,000 to 
St. Lawrence University. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, has accepted 
the invitation of the University of 
Copenhagen to deliver three lectures 
there next September, and he will 


_leave for Denmark in August. 


President George Harris of Am- 
herst College has received from Rome 
the cabled resignation of Professor 
William A. Nitze, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at Am- 
herst. Professor Nitze is passing his 
sabbatical year, which began last 
June, in Rome. He asks that his resig- 
nation be accepted at once that he 
may accept the professorship at the 
head of the department of Romance 
languages in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor Nitze is a native 
of Baltimore, where he was born in 
1876. He graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1894, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph. D. from the 
same university five years later. He 
became lecturer on the Romance lan- 
guages and literature in Columbia, 
and went to Amherst as assistant pro- 
fessor in 1908. He became full pro- 
fessor in 1905. 


Announcement has been made that 
Rev. W. H. Sallmon, president of 
Carleton College at Northfield, Minn., 
has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect July 1. A question of policy in 
connection with the administration 
and welfare of the college was raised 
in connection with some of Dr. 
Sallmon’s efforts to reorganize the 
institution. Dr. Sallmon was _ for- 
merly of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The meeting and banquet of the 
New England alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at the Copley Square 
hotel lately, was attended by Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson of the Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Judson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson, who are making a tour 
of the East, canre on from New York 
especially to attend this meeting. 
The gathering was for the purpose 
of organizing the New’ England 
alumni of the University of Chicago, 


and these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rey. Alexander Blackburn of 
Salem; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Clif- 
ton D. Gray of Boston. President 
Judson, in speaking of the univer- 
sity’s growth, said that since its be- 
ginning it had received $4,000,000, 
most of which was given by John D. 
Kockefeller. It has now a campus of 
ninety-three acres in the best part of 
Chicago. There is being erected to 
the memory of the late President W. 
Rh. Harper a building to cost $1,000,- 
000. There are in New England 
about 125 of the alumni, and in 
Greater Boston about fifty. Re- 
unions will be held annually. 

At a meeting of the trustees of 
Stanford University, held lately, it 
was decided to appoint a dean of 
women for the university, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Wright Allen, a graduate of 
Stanford, ’06, was selected for the 
place. The adoption of the new pol- 
icy relative to the general supervision 
of the activities of the women §stu- 
dents of the university marks a de- 
cided change in the custom which has 
prevailed since the institution was 
founded. Mrs. Allen is to have su- 
pervision of all affairs of the women 
students. 

A patient investigator has compiled 
the expenses of the young women 
who graduated from Wellesley in 
the class of °06, and has computed 
the average Wellesley expense at 
from $900 to $1,000 a year; practically 
the same result that has been found 
at Yale. The lowest and the highest 
average budgets are, however, in each 
case higher than at Yale. Wellesley 
girls spend $500 as an average low- 
est cost of living for a year, as com- 
pared with $472 for Yale men. The 
highest Wellesley average is $1,547, as 
compared with $1,465 for Yale. On 
the other hand, Yale carries greater 
individual extremes than does Welles- 
ley. An economical Yale man can 
live for a year on a cash outlay of 
$300. <A lavish Yale man can spend 
$3.000 and more. No Wellesley girl 
goes as far in either direction as 
these antipodal Yale men. ‘The aver- 
age poorest Wellesley girls spend $175 
for tuition, $125 for room and board, 
$95 for clothes, $5 for laundry, $°6 
for traveling, $22 for books, and $49 
for pleasure and_ incidentals. The 
average poorest Yale student will 
spend $80 for tuition, $186 for room 
and board, $51 for clothes, $15 for 


laundry, $30 for traveling, $32. for 
text-books, and $74 for amusements. 
The poor Yale man pays more board, 
about half as much for clothes, three 
times as much for laundry, a third 
more for text-books, and nearly twice 
as much for amusement as does his 
equally restricted Wellesley cousin. 
In the same computation the cost of 
living of the average wealthiest 
Wellesley and Yale students is 
worked out. The Wellesley girl who 
is in the most expensive class spends 
$275 for room and board, as against 
$344 for the average wealthiest Yale 
man; $477 for clothes, as compared 
with the Yale man’s $236; $173 for 
traveling, to $112 for the Yale man; 
$47 for books, as against $63; and 
$341 for pleasure, as compared w.th 
$511 for the Yale man. Upon two 
equally expensive offspring who 
come into the highest cost class—hi; 
daughter at Wellesley and his son at 
Yale—the fond parent will spend 
$1,547 on the girl and $1,465 on the 
boy (the averages). The boy’s room 
and board will cost a fourth more 
than the girl's, his clothes will cost 
about half as much, his traveling will 
be a third less, his books over twice 
as much, and his expenses half as 
much again.—Yale Alumni Weekly. 
At the University of Wi-consn 
new four-year courses in chemistry 
designed to train analytical, indus- 
trial, agricultural soil, san‘tiry 
and food, and physiological chemists 
have just been arranged. The ede- 
gree of bachelor of science, chemis- 
try course, will be granted for the 
successful completion of any of these 
four-years courses. The course for 
the industrial chemist includes, in ad- 
dition to the elementary work in or- 
ganie and inorganic chemistry, train- 
ing in technical fuel and gas analysis, 
chemical machinery, chemical manu- 
factures, water analysis, fire assay, 
and mineralogy. student pre- 
paring to be a sanitary antl fool 
chemist will pursue work in bac- 
teriology and biology of water sup- 
ply, microscopic examination of foods 
and drugs. food chemistry, .toxicol- 


ogy, physiological chemistry, vege- 
table histology, and water and gas 


analysis. The special course for the 
agricultural and soil chemists con- 
sists of work in dairy chemistry, 
agricultural chemistry, soil chemis- 
try, agricultural bacteriology, physi- 
eal chemistry, botany, and soil bac- 
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teriology. Arrangements have just 
been completed whereby students 
may elect courses in the Wisconsin 
state library school, thus completing 
both the university course and the li- 
brary training course in four years. 
By this plan students will follow the 
usual college courses during the 
freshman and sophomore years, and 
will take the library school entrance 
examinations at the end of the e two 
years. In the junior and senior 
years they may elect one-third of 
their university work in the state li- 
brary school. The courses in library 
work include reference, bibliography, 
classification, cataloging, library 
economy, book selection, and public 
documents. Students will also have 
the practice work with the facilities 
offered by the free library commis- 
sion, the Madison public library, and 
the university library. Two months 
of actual library work in an approved 
library, preferably in Wisconsin, will 
be required by the library school be- 
fore its diploma is granted. This 
field practice can be done during the 
summer following either the junior 
or senior year. 

A number of well-known authori- 
ties in their special fields have been 
secured by the regents as spec'’al lec- 
turers at the university for the sec- 
ond semester. Professor Paul 
Clemen, University of Bonn, Ger- 
many, Who is exchange German pro- 
fessor at Harvard for this year and 
one of the greatest authorities on 
the history of art, will deliver  lec- 
tures on German contemporary art. 
Alfred H. Stone of the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Washington .will give six 
lectures under the auspices of the 
department of history. Professor 
lelix R. Schelling of the University 
of Pennsylvania will deliver a series 
of special lectures on English litera- 
ture. Professor Rollin B. Salisbury. 
University of Chicago, and Dr. H. 
Foster Bain, consulting geologist at 
lowa City, Ia., will give special lec- 
tures in geology. 


At the meeting of the Bowdoin 
New York Alumni Association, Gen- 
eral Thomas H.-Hubbard, one of the 
board of overseers of the college, ex- 
plained that Bowdoin College has al- 
ways been non-sectarian, although it 
has had on its books for many years 
records of funds which have a reli- 
gious restriction attached to them. 
One fund of $50,000, the Stone pro- 
fessorship of moral and intellectual 
philosophy, was given with the un- 
derstanding that as long as the ma- 
jority of the board of overseers were 
Congregationalists the college should 
have the use of this fund, but when 
those of that faith were in the minor- 
ity the money should be turned over 
to Andover Theological Seminary. 
Bowdoin will turn this fund over to 
Andover, because the Carnegie trus- 
tees considered that the spirit of the 
Carnegie fund was violated if this 
money was retained. General Hub- 
bard desires that every requirement 
of the Carnegie trustees shal] be met, 
but desires it understood, also, that if 
the fund was retained the officers of 
the college would not consider the re- 
quirements broken. 


At a recent meeting of the corpora- 
tion of Harvard University it was 
voted to establish twenty-five addi- 
tional university scholarships, with a 
stipend of $150 each. These will be 
assigned each year to seniors in 
Harvard College and in other col- 


leges who will study in the graduate 
school of arts and sciences during the 
coming year, regard being paid in the 
assignment to the geographical dis- 
tribution of the applicants. There 
were previously existing in the 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
nhinety-six fellowships and scholar- 
ships with an annual income of $21,- 
450; the recent addition gives 121 fel- 
iowships and scholarships with a 
total income available of $23 200. 
As the graduate school has 400 
students some sort of aid is 
now provided for~ nearly one- 
third of the total number, a _ fact 
which should do much to inerease its 
enrollment in future years. The re- 
cent assignment of a number of 
schoiarships to the new graduate 
school of applied science shows a 
deterinination to build up those ad- 
‘anced departments of the univer- 
sity. if necessary at the expense of 
the older departments. No such ad- 
dition to the scholarship resources of 
the college and Lawrence Scientific 
School has been made in_ several 
years, 

The catalog of Western Reserve 
University shows a total of seventy- 
eight trustees, instruetors, and otber 
otticers, a teaching force of 213, a 
student body numbering 927. 

At the coming meeting of the 
Yale corporation a new Yale dormi- 
tory upon the second campus will 
probably be decided upon. The 
dormitory will cost $150,000, of which 
S112,000 will come from a recent Jeg- 
acy, and $38,000 from academic de- 
partment funds, 

The Yale University treasurer ex- 
pects to receive before the end of the 
present fiscal year, ending June 30, 
the Blount legacy from England, 
Concessions to some amount will be 
made to the relatives of the testator, 
who may also be given the Blount 
manor house in Herefordshire, al- 
though there has been no prospect of 
a contest of the will on their part. 
‘The net amount.which Yale will re- 
ceive from the legacy will be about 
$350,000, 
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WITH A SATIRICAT STREAK, 

French tact is proverbial. A 
rather tiresome marquis came up 
yawning to the Prince de Ligne, of 
the court of Louis XVI. 

“That was exactly what I was go- 
ing to say to you,” observed the 
prince, suavely.—Youth’s Companion. 


It is always an inspiring sight to 
a man to sit on a fence and watch a 
lot of other fellows exercise.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 
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Pears’ 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” | 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief's done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


The French have a very nice way 
of saying that they feel sick at the 
heart when the rolling billows get to 
be too much for them.—Somervil'e 
Journal, 


As a rule, a woman can pack a 
trunk better than a man, but a man 
can unpack it much quicker. than a 
woman.—Somerville Journal. 


It is all right to have an ambition 
to make the world better, particularly 
if you begin by making a firm deter- 
mination to be better in every way 
yourself.—Somerville Journal. 


There was a man in Atchison 
Whose trousers had rough patchison, 
He found them great, 

He'd often state, 

To scratch his parlor matchison. 


It is as impossible to succeed in 
pleasing everybody as it is to succeed 
in having everybody please you.— 
Somerville Journal. 


Some people are naturally so sus- 
picious that it is hard to see how 
they can ever get anyone to trust 
them.—Somerville Journal. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


New York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
1505 Penn. A 


Washingt 


ve. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg 


Ohieace,20 MichiganAvenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal.,233 Douglas B’dz, 


FISHE 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


Tel, Hay, 995-4. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Building 
Chicago 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


TH SCIENCE. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


[EDUCATOR 


uring the last five years our business 


has increased 67 per cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Chapters in Rural Progress...........+-++++++++ Butterfield Univ. of Chi’go Press,Chi’go $!.10 
The Tragedies of Miller [Ed.] * 3.00 
Ratzenhofer’s ar “ rag 
The Boy Houston Henry Altemus Co., Phila, 1.00 
Diary Laboratory Sa Melick D. Van Nostrand Co., N. Y. 
Henrik Ibsen....... ted see Gosse Scribner’s Sons, 1.00 
John Chinaman at Har 4 ric “6 
The Negro Races (Vol.I.)...... .... Dowd The Macmillan Co., “ 2.50 
Practical Physics (Vols. 1.and [I.).. Franklin ‘ as “ “ 
Temporal Clause in English Prose......... ..-»» Adams Henry Holt & Co., “8 — 
Harrison’s Spanish Correspondence........... Harrison ¥ 1.00 
England in the Seven Years’ War (2 Vols.)..... Corbett Longmans, Green & Co., ** 6.00 
of Gilbert Burnett. Clarke & Foxcroft G. P, Putnam’s Sons, * 
The Prolongation of Life..............- Metchnikoff 2.50 
Matthews’ Short Matthews American Book Co., 1.00 
The True Patrick Henry. Morgan J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
The Hygiene of Mind..... ..-.-.... Scedobevaehas? Clouston E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y 2.50 
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Educational Institutions. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


SAE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BoypEen, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FrtcHsURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


STAVE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramInGHAM, Mass, 
or women only. Especial attention is 
éalled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 

Principal. 


J. ASRURY PITMAN. 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
eures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 


der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


LUCUS A NON LUCENDO. 

Pat (examining Mike’s new pur- 
chase) —“Yis; it’s a foine hat; but 
phwat the divil do this lookin’ glass 
be doin’ sthuck in th’ crown av ut?” 

Mike—*“Thot, ye fool! phy thot’s t’ 
see how it looks on ye, whin ye hov it 
on.” 


“T tell you, that boy and his sister 
have done well.” 

“They rose from a condition of 
great poverty, didn’t they?” 

“T should say so. Why, they were 
born into the family of a United 
States Army officer.”—Life. 


Before a young man starts to tell a 
girl romantically that she is the star 
of his life, he should stop to think 
that we cannot reach the stars.— 
Somerville Journal. 

Another advantage of the winter 
season is that a man doesn’t get 
fooled every day or two in buying 
cantaloupes.—Somerville Journal. 


A SONG OF ACTIVITY. 

Don’t spend your time in dreaming, 

Get up, and go to work. 
Remember Mark Bozzaris 

And that slumberer, the Turk! 
This is no time for idling, 

The world needs busy men. 
There’s work at hand in plenty 

For all. Get busy, then! 


Don’t loaf, and shirk, and dawdle, 
Pitch in, and make things hum, 
In that way you can hasten 
The glad millennium, 
If you have been a dreamer, 
Wake up, and work! Yes, you! 
Take off your coat and hustle, 
And make your dreams come true! 
—Somerville Journal. 


POP-ULAR PROVERBS REVISED. 

Woman proposes because man 
dozes. 

Faint heart never won backward 
gentleman. 

None but the brave observes leap 
year, 

Chance to get tied waits for no 
woman, 

Time is money to the girl who uses 
the present time to pop to a “good 


thing.” 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

Fair Patient—‘I suffer greatly 
from insomnia. doctor.” 

Doctor—“You should eat something 
before retiring.” 

Fair Patient—‘But you once told 
Ine never to eat anything before go- 
ing to bed.” 

Doctor—“Oh, that was a year ago. 
Science has made rapid strides since 
then.”—Chicago News. 


THE TROUBLE WITH CARR. 


“TI rather like your friend,’ Mrs, 
Page said, graciously, after Carr had 
gone home. “He is good looking and 
agreeable, but you can’t call him a 
brilliant conversationalist. The Law- 
ton girls talked all around him.” 

“Unfortunately,” replied Mr. Page, 
“Carr cannot talk on a subject unless 
he knows something about it.’”— 
Youth’s Companion. 

MODERN STATESMANSBIP. 

“Notice how swelled up that man 
from the Southwest is?” 

“Yes; he will hardly speak to com- 
mon people.” 

“What is his claim to superiority?” 

“He says the congressman from bis 
district can lick any man in the 
House of 
ville American. 


A PROSPECTIVE SNUB. 


Phoebe—“You would hardly know 
Freddy since he got back from Monte 
Carlo. He lost all his money there, 
and——” 

Evelyn—“Hardly know him! Why, 
T shan’t know him at all!”’—TIllus- 
trated Bits. 


STRONG VIEWS. 


Gibbs—“So the audience egged 
your new play, eh! Then I suppose 
the eggs represented the audience’s 
views forcibly expressed.” 

Dibbs—“Yes, forcibly expressed, 
but quite unsound, quite unsound, I 
assure you.” 

A coquette is more occupied with 
the homage we refuse her than with 
what we bestow upon her.—Dupuy. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

There will be another addition to 
the list of great bills that have been 
presented at Keith’s theatre this sea- 
son the coming week, for the pro- 
gram will include Vesta Victoria, 
Horace Goldin, Princess Trixie, the 
jxposition Four, the Zazell-Vernon 
troupe, Charles and Fanny Van, 
Coombs and Stone, Murphy and 
T'rances, and Elsie Boehm. Vesta 
Victoria’s visit next week will be in 
the nature of a farewell, for she has 
announced her intention of not 1e- 
turning to America again after she 
has completed her present tour. She 
will sing a number of songs that will 
be new tothe patrons of Keith's. 
Horace Goldin has given ample evi- 
dence the present week that his 
claim to the title of “The Master 
Magician” is perfectly valid. Not a 
little of his success is due to the 
eleverness of his assistant, Jeanne 
Fransioli. It is doubtful if any per- 
former on the program will meet 
with a more hearty welcome than 
“Princess Trixie,” known as “The 
Horse with the Human Brain.” Since 
she last appeared in Boston she has 
made a great sensation in England. 


The Exposition Four, with their| 
clever instrumental work, songs, and | 


dances; the Zazell-Vernon company’s 
merry pantomimic sketch; Charles 
and Fanny Van, with a new comedy 
offering; Coombs and Stone, in a de- 
lightful musical comedietta; Murphy 


and Frances, with their illustrations canes 


of “real coon habits,”. and Elsie 
Roehm, the Viennese lady baritone, 
will all have prominent places on the 
program. The bill will be comple‘ed 
by the Latoy brothers, acrobatic hu- 
morists; Jeff and La Vern Healy, in 
a pleasing melange of songs and 
pianology; Seeback, who has made 
bag-punching a fine art; Waters, with 
some new feats of legerdemain, and 
new pictures by the kinetograph. 
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What will we do when the good days 
come— 


When the prima donna’s lips are 
dumb, 

And the man who reads us his “little 
things” 

Has lost his voice like the girl who 
sings; 


When stilled is the breath of the cor- 
net-man, 

And the shrilling chords of the quar- 
tet clan; 

When our neighbor's children have 
lost their drums— 

Ob, what will we do when the good 
time comes? 

—Robert Jones Burdette, in “What 
Will We Do?’ 


ONE WOMAN'S WISDOM. 


Her Husband—‘‘My dear, how did 
you happen to employ such a pretty 
nurse girl?’ 

His Wife—‘“I didn’t happen to do 
it. I did it because I wanted the 
children to have police protection 
when they are in the park or on the 
street.”—Chicago News. 

A MODEST REQUEST. 

Householder to Midnight Intruder 
—"Pray don’t let me disturb you; 
but when you go—if it’s not troubling 
you too much—would you be so very 
kind as to post this letter? It must 
zo to-night. It’s my burglar insur- 
ance!’’—Punch., 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her, 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned. The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
HOLYOKE, 
where the 9 *and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, nuw a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us fora teacher and when we named one, said, ‘Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and Iam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”’ He would 
rather pay it than have 


her ksow that to tod SY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Colleges, 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 


dress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 37° Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colle 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information. Address €, J, ALBERT, Mgr. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Manager. 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AG NCY, R. L. MYERS CO., 

101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assi i 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


ee: with good general education wanted for department work im 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


oe year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2:36 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


00000600 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. ¥F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


TO WASHINGTON 


February 28, March {3 and 27 
April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 


Attractive Educational Outings 


Round $25 Trip 


FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 
$18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 
meals on Fall River Line steamer. 
Rate from New York covers all expenses. 


Four Full Days at the National Capital 


VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


oe 4 ee may be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
P.A.N.E. D., No.5 Bromfield Street, cor. Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J.R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,"’ etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal. 


Mr. Monroe's book will prove deeply interesting.—J/Journal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.-— 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book.— Pedagogical Seminary. 


Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—/Journal of Education, 


Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 


Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


. $2.00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


CLOTH 


FLEXIBLE COVER 


HANDBOOK COMPOSITION 


By EDWIN C. WOOLLEY, University of Wisconsin 


Professor HOMER EATON KEYES, Department of English, Dartmouth College, says : 


POCKET SIZE 246 PAGES 


‘‘T have carefully examined Woolley’s Handbook of Composition. On the whole, I think it the best com- 
pendium of the kind that I have seen. It is thorough, compact, and most marvellously easy of reference. If 
every preparatory school boy should come to college thoroughly Drilled (with a capital D, you notice) in what 
that book contains, we should be saved a year of almost fruitless effort. 

‘* Every youngster in every school should have the book. Written exercises of all kinds should be cor- 
rected by means of reference to its rules, the pupil being required to re-write the faulty passage and cite the 
governing rule verbatim. Such procedure would have to bring results.” 

Hon. H. C. MORRISON, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of New Hampshire, says. 

‘*] think Woolley’s Handbook of Composition will prove to be an invaluable aid in the practical teaching 

of the elements of English composition in the secondary school.”’ 
tion. MASON S. STONE, Superintendent of Education in the State of Vermont, says: 

‘*T most warmly commend its use in secondary schools.” 

Hon. PAYSON SMITH, Superintendent of Public Schools of the State of Maine, says: 

“It presents in readily available form just the material that pupils are required to us in their daily 
work. It is the kind of book that a boy would want to take with him when he leaves school.”’ 


Price 8o0 Cents 


HEATH COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York 


Chicago London 
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